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e@ Kashmir Discussion Continues 


Discussion of the India-Pakistan question, chiefly by 
the representatives of the two disputing Dominions, 
occupied the attention of the Security Council at eight 
meetings between January 22 and February 4. 


No definitive stage was reached, but members of the 
Council hoped that the parties might come to some agree- 
ment at their private conversations held under the guid- 
ance of the Council’s President. 


The two countries, however, seemed far apart in their 
attitude toward proposals by Fernand van Langenhove, 
representative of Belgium—President during January 
regarding the holding of a plebiscite in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and the stopping of the fighting 
there (See page 134). 


e Tributes to Gandhi 


The entire meeting of the Council on January 30 was 
given over to eloquent tributes by the President, the 
Acting Secretary-General, the members, and the repre- 
sentatives of Pakistan and India to the memory of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, who was assassinated that day. The Coun- 
cil stood for a few moments in silence in respect to the 
great exponent of non-violence (see page 122). 


e Trieste Governorship 


At a private meeting on January 23, the Council asked 
its five permanent members to hold further consultations 
on the appointment of a Governor for the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. In December it had requested the Gov- 
ernments of Italy and Yugoslavia to try to agree on a 
candidate, but they reported failure (see page 124). 


e Balkan Commission 


Active support was given to the Greek guerrillas in 
early January in the form of artillery fire across the Al- 
banian frontier. This conclusion, reached on the basis 
of an observation group’s report of its visit to the 
Ioannina-Konitsa regions, was approved by the Speciai 
Committee on the Balkans at Salonika on January 31. The 
fact of such support was not materially proved, but 
the observers saw shells fall as they watched, and they 
noticed a consumption of ammunition so large as to be 
out of proportion to the transport which the guerrillas 
might normally have at their disposal in that mountain- 
ous country. 
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Earlier, the Government of Albania, which has so 
far not co-operated with the Special Committee, sent a 
series of cables to the Secretary-General complaining of 
alleged incidents on the Greco-Albanian frontier during 
January. Bulgaria, likewise not co-operating, had already 
filed similar complaints. The Special Committee replied, 
as it did earlier to Bulgaria, that it was willing to act 
on the Albanian complaints in the same way as it handles 
complaints of the Greek Government. It asked what 
facilities Albania would be prepared to place at its dis- 
posal. The Committee decided, however, to examine the 
matter even without the co-operation of the Albanian 
Government to the fullest extent possible. Albania’s cables 
alleged incidents involving fights of Greek planes over 
Albanian territory and Greek shells falling inside Al- 
bania. 


e Freedom of Information 


“Every one shall have the right to freedom of thought 
and expression: this shall include freedom to hold 
opinions without interference, and to seek, receive, and 
impart information and ideas by any means and re- 
gardless of frontiers.” This is the Article on Freedom 
of Information as drafted by the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, for inclusion 
in the Declaration on Human Rights. The Sub-Com- 
mission, which concluded its second session at Lake Suc- 
cess on February 3, also drew up a more detailed Article 
for the Covenant on Human Rights and submitted a 
statement on the rights, obligations, and practices which 
should be included in the concept of freedom of in- 
formation. (See page 156). 


@ Indonesian Truce 


After having successfully negotiated a truce agree- 
ment and principles for a political settlement between 
the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, the Se- 
curity Council’s Committee of Good Offices arrived in 
New York from Indonesia on February 1 and pro- 
ceeded to complete its report to the Council. 

Meanwhile there was a small but perhaps symbolic 
development in Indonesia. The ad hoc Committee on 
Procedure set up by the Good Offices Committee decided 
that future meetings should be held on land. It had no 
further need for the U.S.S. Renville which, so far, has 
heen the only possible meeting ground for the Nether- 
lands and Indonesian representatives. 
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HOMAGE TO GANDHI 





1 A MAN who held no official position in any govern- 

ment but who symbolized for all humanity the spirit 
uf peace and brotherhood without distinction of race or 
nation or class, the United Nations rendered unique hom- 
age. Representatives of Member countries, officials of 
the Secretariat, and United Nations bodies currently in 
session joined in unanimous and heartfelt grief. 

Immediately on receipt of the news of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s tragic death on January 30, the United Nations 
flag at headquarters was lowered to half-mast, and the 
flags of Member countries, customarily flown, were put 
away for the day. 

Mourning the loss of one whose lofty ideals exemplified 
the highest principles of the United Nations, Acting 
Secretary-General Byron Price cabled to Premier Jawah- 
arlal Nehru the deep sympathy of the United Nations. 

Gloom and a sense of dismay that such a man should 
fall victim to the bullets of an assassin spread through 
the Secretariat. 

From Oslo, Secretary-General Trygve Lie expressed his 
shock. Meeting at Salonika, the Special Committee on the 
Balkans registered its sorrow, and so, too, did the Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea at Seoul. 

The Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, in session at Lake Success, also paid its trib- 
ute, and, three days later, the newly-elected President of 
the Economic and Social Council, Dr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, began the session with a moving reference. “If 
any man,” he said, “could have understood us and re- 
joiced in our feeble endeavors for the betterment of 
mankind, it is the great soul whom India and the world 
mourn today.” 

Appropriately, however, the fullest and most moving 
homage was rendered by the organ which, under the 
Charter, has primary responsibility for world peace and 
security. Suspending its consideration of the Kashmir 


dispute, the Security Council devoted its entire session 
on January 30 to express its grief at the passing of this 
apostle of peace and non-violence. 

After the eleven representatives, the Acting Secretary- 
General, and the representatives of India and Pakistan 
had spoken with a unanimity of emotion unique in an 
international body, all the Council members, officials, 
and visitors stood with bowed heads in silent tribute. 

In the Security Council the eloquent tributes were ex- 
pressed in a spirit of deep-felt sorrow, beginning with 
that of the President, who said that Gandhi incarnated 
the spirit of independence of his people, the idea of non- 
violence which is the very principle which inspires the 
United Nations, and the spirit of unity, understanding, 
and brotherhood. “Obscurely,” he said, “we felt that 
in our strivings toward peace and understanding we had 
in him a great ally.” All those who glorify his memory 
will remain faithful to the great principles of non-violence 
and unity for which he lived and died. 

At this time when spiritual leadership was so badly 
needed everywhere, said the Acting Secretary-General. 
Byron Price, the loss was completely irreparable. In 
words woefully inadequate, he said, he had already con- 
veyed the deep sympathy and sorrow of the United Na- 
tions. He added the hope that full realization of that 
loss would resolve itself into a rededication to those lofty 
principles and ideals to which Mahatma Gandhi con- 
secrated his entire life. 

Some of the greatest men in human history had fallen 
by the assassin’s hand, said Philip Noel-Baker, the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom, but none in his death 
had shown so clearly how senseless and sterile is the act 
of murder and fanaticism and how immense is the power 
of tolerance, charity, and faith. His greatest achieve- 
ments were still to come, for, like others of mankind’s 
prophets who had so perished, his work would live after 
him. 


The Security Council pays its tribute. 
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Gandhi was the man who believed that the Bible, the 
Koran and the Zend-avesta were as much divinely in- 
spired as the Vedas. He was the man who stated that 
faith transcends reason, that God has his footstool where 
live the poorest and the loneliest and the lost. Gandhi 
himself was the friend of the poorest and the loneliest and 
the lost. In offering the deepest sympathy to India, Mr. 
Noel-Baker concluded with the conviction that Gandhi 
had not lived and had not died in vain. 

Asia has lost its greatest living spirit, declared the 
representative of China. Gandhi’s principles have uni- 
versal significance, for what he strove to do was to lead 
the peoples of the world to struggle for the enlargement 
of human freedom through non-violence. If the spirit of 
Gandhi—‘“the saint of human freedom through non- 
violence”—and the dangers of the present age are prop- 
erly appreciated, workers in the United Nations should 
redouble their efforts. 

“Tt is fitting,” said the United States representative. 
Warren R. Austin, “that we who sit here charged with 
the grave responsibility of maintaining peace among 
nations should pay tribute to this great Indian leader 
who over the years has done so much to bring home to 
his fellow countrymen the moral and spiritual lessons 
which are essential for the achievement of world peace 
and brotherhood.” Mr. Austin expressed the hope that 
Gandhi’s martyrdom would inspire the peoples of the 
United Nations to press forward with even greater de- 
termination in order to achieve those ideals for which 
he stood. 

These sentiments were echoed by the representatives of 
Argentina and Syria. Gandhi, Dr. Jose Arce said, had 
proved by his life and teachings the force and power of 
the spirit. “If we firmly believe in the principles that 
Gandhi always preached, and which are also the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, we may well have confidence 
in the ultimate success of our work. We may well hope 
for a victory of the peace-loving forces of the world, so 
that a better world may emerge from our struggles.” 

That the noble seeds sown by “this great apostle of 
peace,” who had met the same fate as the first apostle 
of peace, would live long and undergo rapid growth in 
the hearts of the human race and would prove helpful 
to the United Nations in achieving its aims as established 
in the Charter, was also the feeling of Faris el-Khouri. 
of Syria. 

Joining in the profound condolences ot every mem- 
ber, Guy de la Tournelle, of France, said that one of the 
world’s finest and greatest figures had disappeared. No 
Frenchman, however humble, however ignorant of world 
affairs, fails to venerate Mahatma Gandhi’s name “be- 
cause in him we see the symbol of fraternity in peace and 
justice.” 

Countless millions share the sorrow and deeply deplore 
the loss of Gandhi’s influence for good and for peace 
and order, said Canada’s General A. G. L. McNaughton. 
“In our sorrow at his passing,” he added, “we who share 
in his aspirations can only hope that his influence will 
carry forward and ever widen, to harmonize men’s minds 
in the search for peace and freedom.” 
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The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. stressed Gandhi’s part in the struggle of the 
Indian people for their national liberation. The name 
of Gandhi will always be linked with that struggle, Andrei 
A. Gromyko said. “It is my profound conviction,” said 
Vassili Tarasenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.), “that the death 
of Gandhi will not halt the work of the Indian people in 
the direction of creating a stable and independent state 
and building up their own sovereign existence.” 


The Colombian representative, Dr. Alfonso Lopez, 
thought that perhaps the most extraordinary thing in 
Gandhi’s career was that he should have had recourse 
in the twentieth century to the purest sources of a spiri- 
tual philosophy, the application of which seemed very 
little short of impossible in these days. He had risen 
to be the personification of a better world wherein hu- 
man considerations should be placed above the circum- 


As the blow struck India’s representative, N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar. Pakistan’s Sir Mohammed Zeofrullah reads the 
tragic news. 

























stantial conditions of time and space in which they 
develop. 

Gandhi’s death constituted as grievous a loss to Pakis- 
tan as it did to India, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister de- 
clared. Indeed it was an irreparable loss to the cause 
of peace throughout the world. Beloved by hundreds of 
millions, Gandhi was deeply revered by all who heard 
his name. “The poignancy of the tragedy,” Sir Moham- 
med Zafrullah Khan concluded, “is enhanced by the 
realization that he was the keystone of an arch that is 
at the moment subject, unfortunately, to many stresses. 
The keystone has been removed by dastardly and sudden 
violence. It is difficult to assess what disasters this may 
not portend. 

“Yet one may be permitted to indulge the hope, in- 
deed, to utter the prayer, that through the supreme sac- 
rifice of his life for the sake of his ideals, Gandhi may 
have accelerated the achievement of those very ideals to 
which his whole life had been dedicated.” 

Expressing profound gratitude for the sympathy and 
tributes to the life of a man “who was unique amongst 
men,” the Indian representative, N. Gopalaswami Ay- 
yangar, declared that they would be “some consolation 
to a nation stricken suddenly with an event whose 
possible repercussions on its life it is not easy to assess.” 





India had lost its biggest man, and the world its tallest 
figure judged by all moral standards. 

“Mahatma Gandhi was a man who dedicated his life 
to truth, to non-violence, to service to the poor, to the 
achievement of human dignity, and to the realization of 
the freedom of his own country through measures which 
perhaps were unfamiliar to the world till he expounded 
them and translated them into his own life,” he added. 

In India he stood for unity, yet after the division of 
the country he did all he could to remove animosities 
between community and community, to promote brother- 
hood between them, and to encourage the people of the 
two Dominions to live in harmony and good-will. He 
battled against forces which tried to divide and to pre- 
vent union and good-will. 

“His gospel was to return good for evil, and it is in 
the preaching and practice of this gospel that he became 
a martyr to the cause for which he stood in his own 
country. 

“We in India, who carry heavy responsibilities,” Mr. 
Ayyangar said, “will consider it our duty, now that he 
is dead, to keep his principles alive, to regulate our con- 
duct according to those principles, and to bring about 
that harmony and good-will which he so incessantly 
preached.” 


‘Big Five’ Again Asked to Consult on Trieste Governor 


The Free Territory of Trieste came into being on 
September 15, 1947, when the Treaty of Peace with Italy 
became effective, but four and a half months later it still 
had no Governor. The commanders of the British-United 
States and the Yugoslav zones have been administering 
the Territory within their respective zones. 

Among the responsibilities for ensuring the integrity 
and independence of the Free Territory which the Secur- 
ity Council assumed on January 10, 1947, was the ap- 
pointment of a Governor afier consultation with the 
Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia. 

As the representative of the Council, the Governor is 
to be responsible for supervising the observance of the 
permanent statute for the Free Territory, including the 
protection of basic human rights of the inhabitants, and 
for ensuring that public order and security are main- 
tained by the Territory’s Government. The Governor is 
not to be a citizen of either Italy or Yugoslavia or of 
the Territory itself. 

Last year the Council considered the matter at private 
meetings; a sub-committee was appointed to collect addi- 
tional information about the candidates already sug- 
gested, as well as other possible candidates, and the sub- 
committee submitted a report to the Council; and the 
permanent members of the Council held informal con- 
sultations on the question. On December 18, the Coun- 
cil asked the Governments ‘of Italy and Yugoslavia to 
consult each other in an effort to agree on a candidate. 

Meeting again in private on January 23, the Council 
discussed the replies from the two Governments, after 
which it asked the permanent members to hold further 
consultations on the matter. The replies from Italy and 
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Yugoslavia reported failure to agree on a candidate and 
expressed the feeling that further attempts to do so would 
be futile. 

Yugoslavia had first suggested Emil Stang, President 
of the Supreme Court of Norway; General Bohuslav 
Ecer, Chairman of the Czechoslovakian delegation to the 
International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg; and 
George Branting, Swedish Senator. 

Italy rejected these candidates and suggested two Swiss, 
General Henri Guisan and Walter Otto Stucki, a diplomat, 
both of whom, Yugoslavia commented, had already once 
refused the candidacy. 

Rejecting them in turn, Yugoslavia proposed Maurice 
Dejean, French Ambassador in Prague, and Pablo de 
Azcaérate, ex-Ambassador of the Spanish Republic in 
London, the latter of whom had been proposed by the 
French Government as well. 

Italy refused to accept these and recommended Paul 
Ruegger, Swiss diplomat, and Leif Egeland, South 
African diplomat, whom Yugoslavia rejected. 

In suggesting its candidates, the Italian Government 
“gave proper consideration to the fact that citizens be- 
longing to a plurinational and traditionally neutral state 
would have given better assurances as to their impartial- 
ity in connection with such a delicate task,” the Italian 
reply said. 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, interpreted “the entire 
manner of procedure of the Italian Government as reveal- 
ing a complete lack of desire for agreement on the person 
for Governor, while the act of proposing candidates 
serves only as a formality to avoid responsibility for 
the failure of the negotiations.” 
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Palestine Commission Warns of “Difficult Task” 


Reports to Security Council on First Month’s Work 


ee to the Security Council on the first month 
of its work, the Palestine Commission said, on 
January 29, that it had gained “a working knowledge 
of the problem and a clear conception of the nature of 
the difficult tasks” confronting it. 


“The Commission is fully conscious of the enormous 
responsibility entrusted to it,” the report states, “and 
harbors no illusions concerning the formidable obstacles 
it must surmount even apart from Arab resistance.” 


A wide range of matters was discussed by the Com- 
mission during its first month’s work. A considerable 
portion of the report is devoted to the consultations held 
between the Commission and Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
the United Kingdom representative, and to the answers 
of his Government to questions on immigration. 


Appearing first before the Commission on January 14, 
Sir Alexander reviewed the present situation in Palestine. 
The Arabs, he said, had made it clear that “they pro- 
posed to resist with all the forces at their disposal the 
implementation of the partition plan.” Moreover, the 
situation in Palestine had deteriorated rapidly since the 
first week in December: violent conflict between the Arab 
and Jewish communities had been intensified; courts 
and essential government services had been unable to 
operate or were seriously crippled; there was only one 
month’s supply of certain types of fuel oil; insecurity 
was general; communications were obstructed; and the 
collection of public revenue was expected to drop sharp- 
ly. And, Sir Alexander added, in view of recent develop- 
ments, “it would be optimistic to hope for any improve- 
ment in the future.” 


On January 21, the United Kingdom representative 
informed the Commission that the Jewish statement that 
the Arabs are the attackers and the Jews the attacked 
was not tenable. Elements on both sides were engaged 
in attacking or in taking reprisals indistinguishable from 
attacks. The Palestine Government feared that the strife 
would be greatly intensified when the Mandate was 
terminated, and that the international status of the Com- 
mission would mean little or nothing to the Arabs, “to 
whom the killing of Jews now transcends all other con- 
siderations.” Thus, Sir Alexander said, the Commission 
would be faced with the problem of how to avert certain 
bloodshed on a very much wider scale than at present. 

Another member of the United Kingdom delegation 
informed the Commission that*the Palestine Government 
believed that the arrival of the Commission would be 
the signal for widespread attacks by the Arabs “both 
on the Jews and on the members of the Commission 
itself.” Furthermore, some 62 per cent of the present 
Government staff were Arabs, and there was reason to 
believe that none would be willing or able to serve the 
Commission. 
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The withdrawal of British forces will have been com- 
pleted by August 1, Sir Alexander repeated, and the 
Mandatory administration will terminate by May 15 at 
the latest. However, his Government regarded it as 
essential that, so long as the Mandatory regime was re- 
tained, it must maintain undivided control over the whole 
of Palestine, and it could not agree to relinquish re- 
sponsibility piecemeal. But it was prepared to permit 
the Commission’s arrival in Palestine approximately a 
fortnight before the termination of the Mandate, during 
which time the Commission could take up its responsibil- 
ities. 

In its report, the Commission states that the Assembly 
resolution provided for its progressive assumption of 
authority prior to the Mandate’s termination, and that 
this matter would be the subject of further discussion 
with the United Kingdom Government. 

The report says that discussions are continuing on the 
necessity for the Commission’s arrival in Palestine suf- 
ficiently in advance of the termination of the Mandate to 
permit it to perform its tasks. The report in this respect 
adds that the present United Kingdom suggestion is not 
satisfactory. 

The Commission’s written questions sent to the Man- 
datory Power on January 19 dealt with the problems 
of security, particularly British plans for the evacuation 
of armed forces and the disposition of arms, military 
equipment, and stores; immigration; and the Commis- 
sion’s discharge of its administrative responsibilities, 
involving plans for the transfer of administrative author- 
ity to the Commission. When it drafted its report, how- 
ever, the Commission had received answers only to the 
questions concerning immigration. 


United Kingdom Replies 


The first of these questions sought information about 
the Mandatory Power’s immigration plans prior to the 
termination of the Mandate and particularly with respect 
to the present quota of 1,500 Jewish immigrants per 
month. Sir Alexander replied that the United Kingdom 
intended to maintain its present immigration policy 
until the Mandatory administration had been termin- 
ated. 

The Assembly resolution recommends that the Man- 
datory Power should use its best endeavors to ensure that 
an area in the territory of the Jewish state, including 
a seaport and hinterland adequate to provide facilities 
for substantial immigration, should be evacuated as early 
as possible before February 1, 1948. 

Asked about this, Sir Alexander replied that it was 
not possible for his Government to comply with this 
recommendation, because it must maintain undivided 
control over the whole of Palestine while the present 
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Casualties in Palestine 

The following figures on casualties in Palestine 
between November 30, 1947, and January 18, 1948, 
were given by Sir Alexander Cadogan to the Pales- 
tine Commission at its sixteenth meeting: 
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administration was maintained. Fulfilment of the recom- 
mendation was contrary to his Government’s conclusion 
that it was impossible to lay down the Mandate piece- 
meal. Furthermore, the opening of a Jewish seaport to 
an unlimited number of Jewish immigrants and possibly 
to the unregulated importation of arms would “un- 
doubtedly produce a most serious deterioration of the 
security situation in Palestine with incalculable effects 
upon the maintenance of the Mandatory administration.” 

In its report, the Commission states that the date of 
February 1, 1948, is the first mentioned in the Assembly 
resolution, that special significance may be attached to 
it for this reason, and that the members of the Commis- 
sion have put considerable emphasis on the matter in 
their discussions with the Mandatory Power. 

The Commission’s third question was whether ships 
carrying unauthorized Jewish immigrants would be pre- 
vented from going to Tel Aviv and landing there in the 
period between February 1 and the termination of the 
Mandate. Sir Alexander replied that ships would be so 
prevented, in accordance with his Government’s decision 
that the existing immigration policy was to be maintained 
until the termination of the Maniate. 

Did the Mandatory Power intend to transfer to Pales- 
tine all Jewish illegal immigrants presently detained in 
Cyprus, and, if so, when and under whai conditions? 
The Commission was informed that the United Kingdom 
had already announced that it could not permit Jewish 
illegal immigrants to remain on British territory after 
the ,withdrawal of its troops from Palestine. Arrange- 
ments for the removal of the immigrants held in Cyprus 
was one of the subjects on which the United Kingdom 
delegation was instructed to negotiate with the Commis- 
sion. 
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In this connection, Sir Alexander stated that his Gov- 
ernment would be willing to release from detention the 
ships Pan York and Pan Crescent for the purpose of 
removing these immigrants, and that the Commission 
might wish to negotiate with the Jewish Agency about 
the use of the ships. 


Consultation With Jewish Agency 


The Jewish Agency representative, Moshe Shertok, ap- 
peared before the Commission on January 15 and 27. 
The Agency, he stated, would on behalf of the Jewish 
people co-operate in implementing the Assembly's 
recommendations, although from their viewpoint they 
represented only a compromise solution. He stressed 
that public security was the paramount issue in Palestine 
today; that the Jewish community should receive the 
necessary international assistance in the arming and 
equipment of its militia during the transitional period; 
and that an international force for Palestine was highly 
essential. Jewish immigration, Mr. Shertok emphasized, 
was the crux of the Palestine problem. 

On the basis of the information given by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and the Jewish Agency, 
the Commission has concluded that the situation regard- 
ing security and civil authority is more likely to worsen 
than to improve. It envisages the possibility of a collapse 
of security and administrative services on the termina- 
tion of the Manadate “unless adequate means are made 
available to the Commission for the exercise of its au- 
thority.” Therefore, the Commission is devoting most 
serious attention to the various aspects of the security 
problem, “with particular reference to the possible need 
for an international force in the implementation of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly.” This matter 
will be the subject of a special report to the Security 
Council. 


In concluding its present report, the Commission states 
that the second stage of its work will be devoted to 
negotiations with the Mandatory Power and with the 
representatives of the Jewish, and if at all possible, the 
Arab communities in Palestine, over the detailed ques- 
tions involved in implementing the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations. 


The full implementation of those recommendations 
demands, according to the report, the presence of the 
Commission in Palestine “considerably in advance” of 
the transfer of authority from the Mandatory Power. 
The Commission must be in Palestine to undertake ef- 
fectively such matters as the delimitation of boundaries: 
preparations to ensure continuity in the maintenance of 
essential public servicess the selection of Provisional 
Councils of Government; the creation of armed militia: 
and negotiations regarding Economic Union. 


In view of the complicated and often highly technical 
nature of the problems involved, and the limited time 
before the termination of the Mandate, the Commission, 
says the report, attaches the greatest importance to the 
progress of its negotiations with the United Kingdom. 
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Draft Statute for Jerusalem Completed 
Proposed Constitution for First United Nations Administration 


A SYSTEM of administration consisting of a Governor, 
an elected Legislative Council, and a Judiciary is 
proposed for the City of Jesusalem in the draft Statute 
published on February 10. 

Prepared by a working committee of the Trusteeship 
Council especially constituted for that purpose, the 
Statute is the result of several weeks’ discussion since the 
early part of December. It will be considered by the 
Council when it reconvenes on February 16. 

The special objectives to be pursued by the United 
Nations in administering Jerusalem as set forth in the 
Preamble of the Statute are: 

@ to protect and preserve the unique spiritual and re- 
ligious interests of the Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
faiths, and to this end ensure that order and especially 
religious peace reign in Jerusalem. 

@ to foster co-operation among all the inhabitants of 
the City in their own interests as well as to encourage 
and support the peaceful development of mutual relations 


between the two Palestinian peoples in the Holy Land. 


@ to promote the security, well-being, and any construc- 
tive measures of development of the residents, having 
regard to the special circumstances and customs of the 
various peoples and communities. 


Special International Regime 


The first article of the draft Statute defines the special 
International Regime for the City of Jerusalem, and con- 
stitutes it as a corpus separatum under the administra- 
tion of the United Nations. The article states further 
that no administrative act, legislative measure, or judi- 
cial decision made in the City shall conflict or interfere 
with the provisions of the Statute, including the Pre- 
amble. 

The draft Statute declares that the territorial integrity 
of the City and the special regime shall be assured by 
the United Nations. “The Security Council shall be in- 
formed in case of a threat to, or act of aggression against, 
the territorial integrity of the City, or any other attempt 
to alter by force the special regime as defined in this 
Statute.” 

The City is to be demilitarized and declared neutral, 
and no armed forces, except under the authority of the 
Council, are to be allowed inside its boundaries. The 
maintenance of internal law and order shall be in the 
hands of police forces, directed by the Governor. There 
will be a special police force, the members of which will 
be selected without distinction of nationality, but they 
are not to be recruited from among the habitual residents 
or citizens of the Arab or Jewish States or the City. 

After devoting articles to the fundamental human rights 
and freedoms of the citizens and to definitions of resi- 
dence and citizenship, the draft Statute deals at length 
with the responsibilities and powers of the Governor. 
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He shall be appointed by the Trusteeship Council and 
be responsible to it. Selected on the basis of special qual- 
ifications and without regard to nationality, he must not 
be a citizen of the City or of the Jewish or Arab States. 
He is to be appointed for three years, but his term of 
office may be extended, and he shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. 


The Governor, as the representative of the United 
Nations in the City, will be the key figure in the ad. 
ministration. On its behalf, he will exercise supreme 
executive authority, subject only to the instructions of 
the Trusteeship Council. He is responsible for ensuring 
peace, order, and good government in accordance with 
the special objectives set forth in the Statute’s Preamble. 


He has powers of pardon and reprieve. When, in 
his opinion, the administration of the City is being 
seriously obstructed or prevented by the non-co-operation 
or interference of one or more sections of the population, 
the Governor may take such measures and enact by order 
such legislation as he may deem necessary to restore the 
effective functioning of the administration. 


In case of an imminent threat to the territorial in- 
tegrity of the City, or an act of aggression against it, the 
Governor shall request the Secretary-General to bring 
the matter to the immediate attention of the Security 
Council. He is to act according to its directions. 


The Governor is to be assisted in his work by a Chief 
Secretary, who shall be appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council on the Governor’s recommendation, and by an 
administrative staff, which he is to appoint. The draft 
Statute also provides for a Council of Administration, 
consisting of the Chief Secretary and such other principal 
officers and citizens as the Governor may appoint. This 
Council will advise and assist the Governor in the ad- 
ministration of the City. 

There is also to be a Legislative Council, consisting 
of a single chamber. Composed of citizens over 25 years 
of age, this Council shall have legislative powers, includ- 
ing those of taxation, and it may deliberate and adopt 
resolutions, consistent with the provisions of the Statute, 
on any matters affecting the interests of the City. The 
members of the Council are to be elected for four-year 
periods by residents of the City over 21 years of age. 
The elections shall be by proportional representation 
in order to ensure adequate representation of the various 
opinions and interests of the City. 

The Governor has powers to suspend temporarily the 
Legislative Council if, in his opinion, its conduct imperils 
the special objectives of the Statute. In such an event, 
the Governor will report the circumstances to the Trustee- 
ship Council, and that body shall either instruct him to 
revoke his order, or maintain the suspension of the 
Legislative Council for as long a period as it deems fit. 
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View of Modern Jerusalem 


If necessary, the Legislative Council may be dissolved 
by the Trusteeship Council, and new elections held as 
soon as circumstances warrant. 

The Governor as well as the members of the Council 
may introduce bills. He may disapprove a bill if he 
believes it to be in conflict with the Statute’s provisions, 
if it would impede the administraion of the City, or inflict 
undue hardship on any section of the population. He 
must then inform both the Legislative Council and the 
Trusteeship Council of the reasons for his disapproval, 
and the latter body may either confirm his action or in- 
struct him to approve the bill. 

On the other hand, if he thinks it essential to the 
normal functioning of the administration, the Governor 
may at any time declare that a bill or resolution which 
the Legislative Council failed to pass or adopt “shall 
have effect as if it had been passed or adopted by the 
Council.” Any such action is to be reported by the 
Governor to the Trusteeship Council, and he is to comply 
with any instructions issued by that body. 

The Governor may also legislate by order whenever 
the Legislative Council is not sitting or if it has been sus- 
pended. In that event, any such order shall have the 
same effect as though it were a bill which had been 
passed by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

A Supreme Court, along with subordinate and other 
courts created by it, forms the third organ of the ad- 
ministration. The judges of the Supreme Court are to 
be appointed by and terminated by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. In cases brought before the Courts of the City, the 
Statute shall prevail over any legislation or official action. 
In any case in which the Court decides that legislation 
or official action is incompatible with the Statute, the 
Governor shall either cause the legislation to be repealed 
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or action to cease, or he shall transmit the complete record 
of the proceedings to the Trusteeship Council. In the 
latter event, the legislation or official action shall remain 
in force, subject to subsequent legislation, until such 
time as the Trusteeship Council may have upheld the 
Court’s decision. 


Other Provisions 


The draft Statute covers a number of other topics. It 
provides freedom of transit through the City for all for- 
eign pilgrims and visitors without distinction. Subject 
only to such requirements as public order, security, and 
public health, residents and citizens of the Arab and 
Jewish states shall at all times be free to enter, visit, 
reside in, and leave the City. Immigration by nationals 
of other states is controlled by order of the Governor 
under instructions of the Trusteeship Council. 

According to the draft Statute, Arabic and Hebrew are 
to be the official languages of the City, while English 
and French shall be recognized as additional working 
languages, and shall be equally used in the administra- 
tion of the City. 

There is to be an adequate system of primary and 
secondary education on an equitable basis for the Arab 
and the Jewish communities in their respective languages 
and in accordance with their respective cultural tradi- 
tions. Education is to be directed, among other matters, 
to strengthening respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and to combating intolerance and hatred 
against other nations or racial or religious groups. 

The draft Statute provides for the inclusion of the 
City within the Economic Union of Palestine as provided 
for in the Plan for Partition. Insofar as may be con- 
sistent with the Economic Union, the City may operate 
its own central bank, control its own fiscal and credit 
policy, and conduct international financial operations on 
its own faith and credit. 

The Governor is to be responsible for the preparation 
of the annual and supplementary budgets of the City; 
and only he can introduce them in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Likewise, the Governor is responsible for conducting 
the external affairs of the City, subject to the provisions 
of the Statute and to any instructions from the Trustee- 
ship Council. Furthermore, the protection of the holy 
places, and religious buildings and sites within the City 
shall be the special concern of the Governor, and he is 
vested with special powers for reserving the sanctity of 
such holy places, religious buildings and sites. 

The Statute for the City of Jerusalem is to come into 
force two months after the evacuation of the armed forces 
of the Mandatory Power has been completed, but not 
later than October 1, 1948. It is to remain in force 
for ten years, unless the Trusteeship Council finds it 
necessary to modify its provisions. At the end of the 
ten-year period, the whole Statute shall be subject to 
re-examination by the Trusteeship Council in the light 
of the experience acquired with its functioning. At that 
time, the residents of Jerusalem shall be free to express, 
by means of a referendum, their wishes as to possible 
modifications of the regime of the City. 
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New Three-Year Refugee Program Adopted 


IRO Commission Appeals for Fair Sharing of Resettlement 


pane MEASURES in a threefold program designed to 

‘solve the world’s refugee problem within the next 
three years have been taken by the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the International Refugee Organization, 
which concluded a ten-day session at Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 2. 


Three major policy decisions were embodied in a final 
resolution approved by the Commission. These were: 


@ to define and limit for the present the numbers of 
refugees and displaced persons for whom new homes 
can be found; 


@ to induce every nation to accept a “fair share” of the 


number of family groups thus defined; 


@ to provide adequate funds to finance the large-scale 
movement of emigrants to overseas destinations. 


Final action on the proposal to fix February 1, 1948, 
as the date after which no new refugees can be accepted 
for care or resettlement now awaits establishment of 
the General Council of IRO. The Council will meet after 
IRO, having secured the necessary ratifications, is estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. Only two more members of 
the United Nations have to ratify in order to bring the 
total to the necessary fifteen, and this development is 
expected to take place very soon. 


Meanwhile, the Commission adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the Council to consider fixing a more formal date- 
line, after which persons acquiring refugee status will 
be eligible only for legal protection from IRO. This step 
was recommended because of the Agency's limited re- 
sources. 


“Fair Share’ Plan 


The “fair share” plan is an attempt to implement the 
resolutions passed by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in 1946 and 1947, urging Member nations to accept 
displaced persons as immigrants. Governments will now 
be asked to indicate what “fair share” of refugee families 
each is willing to accept. 


In the first seven months of its existence. IRO has 
resettled about 80,000 refugees and repatriated some 
40,000 others. Resettlement has proceeded mainly 
through the recruitment of workers from DP camps in 
Europe and the Middle East by selection missions from 
twelve countries. The Executive Secretary’s report on 
operations disclosed that the mass resettlement program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, contemplates 
the movement of 234,453 refugees to countries which 
have indicated their willingness to accept immigrants. 
These include Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Morocco, and Tunisia. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


Canada’s delegate, Colonel Laval Fortier, reported to 
the Commission that his country received 7,342 refugees 
in the last six months of 1947. J. C. Edmonds (UNITED 
KincpoM) said that the number of refugees moved to 
Great Britain has passed the 40,000 mark, of which only 


90 have since returned to Germany. a 


Although the United States was not listed in the report 
as a resettlement country, Gorge L. Warren reported that 
approximately 30,000 displaced persons have now been 
admitted to the United States through the normal im- 
migration channels. 


In IRO’s new program greater emphasis will be placed 
on resettlement of family units, thus avoiding the ac- 
cumulation of a “hard core” of non-repatriable depend- 
ents, such as women and children and sick and aged 
persons. 


Even with a generous response by Member nations 
to the “fair share” appeal, the problem of financing 
large scale movements of refugees must be solved. Towards 
a solution of this, the Commission adopted a resolution 
authorizing the Executive Secretary to spend up to $10,- 
000,000 of the 1948-49 contributions from Member 
nations to charter ships for transporting displaced per- 
sons from Europe to their new homes. This will permit 
the movement of refugees this year with funds which 
would otherwise be spent on their maintenance, clothing, 
and shelter, but without helping them to permanent re- 
establishment. 


The Commission also approved unanimously a resolu- 
tion calling for voluntary contributions from Member 
and non-Member governments to a special fund for large- 
scale resettlement in the form of colonization projects in 
undeveloped areas. It is planned to establish a $5,000,000 
fund to be used for giving selected groups of displaced 
persons initial equipment, such as farm implements and 
construction tools, thereby helping them to become self- 
supporting colonists in such regions as the Central 
African highlands and in the interior of South America. 


In this connection the Brazilian delegate, Helio Lobo, 
told the Commission of the excellent results his country 
had obtained with the few thousand displaced persons 
already admitted. 


Budgets Approved 


Budgets authorizing expenditures totalling $119,088,- 
320 in the current fiscal year and $155,027,058 for the 
fiscal year 1948-49 were approved by the Commission. 
The two budgets provide funds for the resettlement of a 
maximum of 857,880 displaced persons and refugees dur- 
ing the two-year period. It was pointed out that there 
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are still 600,000 refugees in camps, in addition to 225,000 
others who are maintaining themselves without assistance 
in the western occupied zones of Germany and Austria, 
and in Italy. Elsewhere, about 700,000 refugees, most 
of whom are partly assimilated into their countries of 
refuge, are also IRO’s responsibility, though requiring 
only legal protection and administrative services. In 
France, about 16,500 persons, mostly prewar refugees 
from Nazism, will receive IRO assistance in the form of 


“CARE” food packages and cash grants. 


The Commission asked the Executive Secretary to 
urge the five-power signatories to the Paris Agreement 
on Reparations to make available $25,000,000 in repara- 
tions payments, to be used on behalf of victims of Nazi 
persecution. Half of this sum has been received from 
the Swedish Government as a contribution to the repara- 
tions fund. 


The Commission also took steps for resettlement in 
their own profession of doctors, dentists, and nurses. 
According to its last survey, 3,775 people of these qual- 


World Drive Against 


A UNIVERSAL CAMPAIGN to combat four major threats 
** to mankind—tuberculosis, malaria, venereal diseases 
and child and maternal mortality—will be conducted dur- 
ing the next two years by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. This large-scale program, representing the most 
comprehensive health drive ever planned, was mapped 
out by the Interim Commission of WHO, at its fifth ses- 
sion. 


The complete program will be recommended in the 
Interim Commission’s report to the first World Health 
Assembly, to be held in Geneva in June. Other health 
projects recommended to the Assembly cover pestilential 
diseases such as cholera, the plague, small pox, typhus, 
and yellow fever; rural and tropical hygiene; and the 
standardization of biological products. 


The campaign to stamp out tuberculosis will be car- 
ried out in close collaboration with the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. In what is described as 
“the largest single mass immunization ever undertaken,” 
the Commission’s recommendations provide for the im- 
munization of fifteen million persons during the next 
eighteen months, to be conducted by two hundred expert 
medical teams. The program was adopted by the Com- 
mission after Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, Chairman of the 
ICEF Executive Board, reported that 70 per cent of all 
children under fourteen in the war-devastated countries 
were now infected by tuberculosis. 


Malaria Control 


In undertaking a global control program for malaria. 
WHO’s role was defined by delegates as that of a “gen- 
eral staff” assisting the national governments concerned. 
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ifications still live in camps. Member nations will be 
urged to consider admitting displaced medical personnel 
and allowing them to practise their professions in their 


new homes. 


A report recommending close liaison between IRO and 
representatives of displaced persons was approved by 
the Commission. It was reported that representatives 
of all refugee groups asked for resettlement on a planned 


family basis. 


The right of refugees to appeal from IRO field de- 
cisions declaring them ineligible for assistance or pro- 
tection was recognized by the Commission. A special 
review board for eligibility appeals will commence oper- 
ations immediately with the 738 pending appeals from 
IRO decisions, in addition to an indefinite number of 
appeals from decisions taken by military authorities. 


The Commission adjourned until May 4. If the IRO 
Constitution comes into force before that time, the Gen- 
eral Council will be convened within thirty days. 


Major Diseases Mapped 


The Commission considered reports outlining the dis- 
astrous effects of malaria on food production. FAO 
experts reported that malaria is-one of the most impor- 
tant contributing causes of the world food shortage. 
primarily affecting the great food-producing areas, where 
several million persons annually suffer from this de- 
bilitating disease during the productive months of the 
agricultural season. 


Dr. H. Van Zile Hyde (Unitrep States) stressed the 
importance of wat-developed chemicals, such as DDT, 
as an effective control over the malaria-bearing mosquito 
as well as other disease-carrying insects. Citing experi- 
ence gained in Egypt and Greece, where DDT campaigns 
had wiped out malaria in treated regions, Dr. Hyde 
stressed that attack on one disease such as malaria could, 
by reducing the disease-bearing insect population, have 
beneficial side-effects contributing greatly to the improve- 
ment of general health in affected areas. 


The expert committee on venereal diseases, whose re- 
port was accepted by the Commission, recommended that 
WHO should launch a world-wide campaign for control. 
The primary emphasis of the program will be on diag- 
nosis of early syphilis and on its treatment through 
the large-scale use of penicillin. 


Ratification Progress 

When opening the Commission’s session on January 
22, the Chairman, Dr. Andrija Stampar (YuGosLavia), 
expressed concern at delays in establishing a permanent 
World Health Organization. Nineteen months had 
elapsed, he said, since the inception of the Interim Com- 
mission, and the delay in establishing the permanent 
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agency would have “serious repercussions.” However, 
all reports indicated increased interest by people and 
governments in world health, demonstrating that ratifica- 
tion delays should not be construed as a lack of enthu- 
siasm for a permanent WHO.- 


With Australia’s ratification, 21 Members of the United 
Nations and eight non-Members have now ratified the 
WHO Constitution. It is expected that the full comple- 
ment of 26 Members of the United Nations will have 
ratified the Constitution within the next two months. 


The Commission’s decision to hold the first World 
Health Assembly at Geneva in June was taken after eco- 
nomic and financial considerations advanced by the ma- 
jority of delegates had narrowed the ultimate choice 
down to London or Geneva. The over-riding problems 
of housing and secretariat led to the final selection of 
Geneva. 


Geneva also heads the list for the proposed permanent 
headquarters of WHO. It was reported that so far six-. 
teen nations have expressed a preference for Geneva, 
although three other cities—London, Paris, and New 
York—were also mentioned as favored sites for the 
headquarters. The report of the headquarters committee 
was submitted to the Interim: Commission, but it was 
decided that the final selection should be made by the 
World Health Assembly when it meets in June. 


The Commission evinced keen interest in the report 
on the recent cholera epidemic in Egypt, presented by 
Dr. Aly Tewfik Shousha, Egyptian Under-Secretary of 
Health. Comparing the extent of this outbreak with the 
last Egyptian cholera epidemic (in 1902), Dr. Shousha 
disclosed that in 1902 the total number of cases was 
40.613, with a fatality rate of about 85 per cent. In 


the 1947 epidemic, there were 20,805 cases, with a 
fatality rate of 50 per cent. 


Dr. Shousha said that, when the epidemic broke out, 
Egypt faced a critical shortage of anti-cholera vaccine. 
The output of the Cairo Vaccine and Serum Institute 
was raised from its normal daily production of 40,000 
cc. to 400,000 cc., but this was still inadequate for the 
emergency. The direct contact which the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment maintained with WHO, however, had resulted 
in the mobilization of anti-cholera vaccine production 
and its rapid transport to Egypt, and had revealed to 
the world the potentialities of WHO as “an important 
instrument for the peace, security, and health of all 
peoples.” 


“Cholera Hysteria” 


Criticism of what he termed “cholera hysteria” was 
made by Dr. Shousha, who charged many countries with 
taking restrictive measures far in excess of the provisions 
of international sanitary conventions. When existing 
conventions were revised, the facts of the Egyptian 
cholera epidemic should be fully examined. Dr. Shousha 


‘added that the fundamental danger is the existence of 


endemic areas, where cholera is permanently present— 
areas mainly limited to India and China, in particular 
Lower Bengal and the Yangtze River Valley. 


Commenting on the Egyptian epidemic, Dr. Stampar 
declared that many countries had violated international 
agreements and gone beyond the limits of existing sani- 
tary conventions for quarantine. This was a matter 
which should be brought to the attention of the first 
World Health Assembly. The assistance given to the 
Egyptian Government, said Dr. Stampar, was a singu- 
larly noteworthy demonstration of international goodwill 
by all nations. 


Europe’s Industrial Problems Surveyed 


Several important problems relating to the industrial 
recovery of European countries were considered by spe- 
cial committees of the Economic Commission for Europe 
in recent meetings held at Geneva. 


During a three-day session, ECE’s Committee on Elec- 
tric Power carefully studied the problem of short- and 
long-term measures to increase electrical energy in 
Europe. Information was collected regarding equipment 
and material shortages which are hindering the produc- 
tion and distribution of electrical power in various 
European countries. This information and the Com- 
mittee’s analysis are being submitted to ECE’s Committee 
on Industry and Materials, in the hope that this body will 
assist in the production and delivery of urgently needed 
supplies. The Committee “also examined the question of 
standardization of electrical equipment and prepared 
the way for further work in this sphere. 


Delegates from twenty countries attended the second 
session of the Coal Committee of ECE, January 26-28. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


This Committee decided to establish a “Coal Movements 
Working Party,” which is to study and advise on the 
best ways of rail, sea, and inland-waterway transportation 
of coal. Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of FAO, 
addressed the Committee, stressing the dependency of 
increased food output upon the increased production of 
industrial products and consumer goods. 

Emphasizing the urgency of FAO’s task in regard to 
coal production, Sir John declared: “You won’t get coal 
unless the people are fed.” 

The great importance of obtaining an adequate supply 
of refractory bricks—absolutely necessary for the indus- 
trial recovery of Europe—was stressed at a meeting of 
a working party of ECE’s Committee on Industry and 
Materials. This technical group called the attention of 
governments to the shortage of quartzite which is threat- 
ening the supply of silica bricks, and urged economic 
authorities throughout Europe to make efforts in each 
country to meet the needs by allocating additional man- 
power and equipment. 
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Crowded Schedule for Economic and Social Council 
New President Calls for Harmony and Concrete Achievement 


WW a record 45-item agenda, the Economic and 
Social Council convened on February 2 at Lake 
Success for what promised to be the busiest session in 
its history—the sixth since the Council was established 
as the principal organ which, under the authority of the 
Assembly, promotes the economic, social, cultural, and 
humanitarian objectives of the United Nations. 

In the words of Czechoslovakia’s Dr. Jan Papanek, 
outgoing first Vice-President who convened the session, 
the Council may look forward to five difficult and im- 
portant weeks. The work of the session, he said, will 
either increase the importance of the Council or reduce 
it to a secondary place among the organs of the United 
Nations, as some members intended. 

By and large, Dr. Papanek continued, the political 
aims and efforts of all countries in international relations 
are influenced by economic, social, and cultural prob- 
lems. The Council must endeavor to find a “common 
denominator” for these problems, by which all Member 
states could interpret, tackle, and solve them in their 
achievement of peace and security. 


Election of New Officers 

The first task of the session was the election of new 
officers, who will serve until the opening of the first 
session in 1949. Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) was 
unanimously elected President. 

When the Council came to elect its two vice-presi- 
dents, Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) nominated 
for the first vice-presidency the Polish representative, 
Dr. Oscar Lange. Europe, Professor Arutiunian said, 


Newly-elected officers of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (left to 
tight) : Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), 
first vice-president; Dr. Charles 
Malik (Lebanon), president; and 
Leonid |. Kaminsky (Byelorussian 
$.S.R.), second vice-president. 
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should be adequately represented among the officers of 
a body so closely concerned with the economic recon- 
struction of war-devastated countries. 

The United States representative, Willard L. Thorp, 
argued that continuity should be preserved as much as 
possible in the offices of the Council. He therefore pro- 
posed that Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE), retiring second 
Vice-President, be elected first Vice-President, and Dr. 
Lange be elected second Vice-President. 

Professor Arutiunian objected to the United States 
position. “We have so often mei other delegations half- 
way,” he said; it would be regrettable if the Council 
could not take a unanimous deecision on such a com- 
paratively unimportant question as the election of officers. 
There seemed to be “formal discrimination” against the 


* country Dr. Lange represented, he added. 


Dr. Lange himself said that his country placed great 
emphasis on the unanimous election of officers. In view 
of the absence of unanimity, he withdrew his candidature. 

Mr. Santa Cruz was thereupon elected first Vice-Presi- 
dent without opposition, but with the Soviet and Bye- 
lorussian representatives abstaining. 

Dr. Lange then proposed Leonid I. Kaminsky (Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.) for the second vice-presidency. He as- 
sociated himself with Profeessor Arutiunian’s argument 
that the representative of a country which had partici- 
pated in the war and contributed to victory should be 
elected. 

There being no further nomination, Dr. Malik de- 
clared Mr. Kaminsky unanimously elected. 
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In thanking the Council for his election, Dr. Malik 
paid a tribute to the Council’s first President, Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar. He also referred movingly to the recent 
death of Mahatma Gandhi. (See page 123.) Dr. Malik 
then stressed that the Council, with its functional com- 
missions and sub-commissions, its regional commissions 
and the specialized agencies, has passed beyond the or- 
ganizational stage and is now dealing with a concrete 
program. The year 1948, he said, must be one of positive 
achievement, but it still remained to be seen whether 
politics would not affect the Council’s work. 

Dr. Malik recalled the hopes that the San Francisco 
Conference had placed in the Council, and said that 
there had been a steady decline in the regard with which 
the public looked upon the Council’s role. He expressed 
the hope that the present session would remedy this 
situation, and called for a spirit of harmony among the 
delegates. 

The Council accepted five new items for consideration 
in addition to the forty on the Provisional Agenda. An 
annotated list of these new items follows. (For an an- 
notation of the earlier items see the BULLETIN for Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, Vol. IV, No. 3). 

New Agenda Items 

When the Council adopted its Agenda on February 2, 
it included five new items which came in after January 
5, the deadline for receipt of items to be included in the 
Provisional Agenda. These are: 

@ Report of the second session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. The Commission met for 
its second session last month. It made several recom- 
mendations on action by the Council to further women’s 
political equality with men, on women in government, 
educational opportunities for women, economic rights, 
and problems arising in marriage laws. Of the 25 resolu- 
tions in the report, seven were considered by the Com- 
mission particularly urgent, and the Council may restrict 
itself to considering these at this session. (For an ac- 
count of the Commission’s report see the BULLETIN for 
February 1, 1948, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 97-98.) 

@ Request of ICAO regarding addition of Article 
concerning the use of the United Nations laisser- 
passer to the agreement between the United Na- 
tions and ICAQ. The General Convention on the Priv- 
ileges and Immunities of the United Nations provides that 
the United Nations Jaisser-passer may be issued to of- 
ficials of the specialized agencies if the agreements with 
the agencies provide for it. The Secretary-General of 
ICAO has requested that the Council treat ICAO’s re- 
quest as an urgent matter. 

Three items are now on the Council’s agenda con- 
cerning the work of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment, now in session at Havana: 

@ Employment Questions. On the question of full 
and productive employment, the ITO Conference has 
passed a resolution suggesting that the Economic and 
Social Council ask all governments represented at Havana 
what action they are now taking to achieve or maintain 
full employment and economic stability, and what is 
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Left to right: Alexander P. Morozov and Professor A. A. 
Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.): Dr. Oscar Lange (Poland); and Willard 
L. Therp (United States.) 


the nature of their plans to prevent a future decline. 
The specialized agencies, this resolution suggests, should 
be requested to report on the nature and extent of the 
assistance they expect to give if a decline threatens. 
Such reports, the Conference proposed, should be in ad- 
dition to those already in preparation. 

In addition, the Conference proposes that the Council 
should promote studies concerning the international as- 
pects of population problems as they relate to employ- 
ment, production, and demand, and should recommend 
appropriate action. 

Finally, the Conference suggests that the Council, 
working with such agencies as ILO and its Permanent 
Migration Committee, should consider the problems of 
temporary or seasonal migration of workers. This would 
be for the purpose of formulating conventions and model 
bilateral agreements which governments may use to 
evolve arrangements to their mutual advantage and to en- 
sure fair conditions for the workers. In this project, the 
Conference proposes that existing treaties and long es- 
tablished customs should be taken into account. 


@ Composition of the Interim Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity Arrangements. 
This Committee was appointed by the Secretary-General, 
on instructions from the Economic and Social Council, 
“to keep informed of and to facilitate” inter-governmental 
action on commodity problems. The Committee consists 
of a representative of the ITO Preparatory Committee 
(who serves as Chairman), a member nominated by 
FAO, and a member to be concerned particularly with 
non-agricultural primary commodities. Since the ITO 
Preparatory Committee has ceased to exist, and an In- 
terim Commission may be brought into being by the 
Havana Conference to function pending the entry into 
force of the ITO Charter, the Council will have to make 


an adjustment in this composition. 


© Other questions arising out of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment. 
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India-Pakistan Negotiations Continue 
Council Debates Reveal Wide Differences Between Parties 


A EIGHT MEETINGS of the Security Council between 

January 22 and February 4, the India-Pakistan 
question was considered. The representative of Belgium, 
who was President of the Council in January, presided 
in the meantime at conversations between the Indian 
and Pakistan delegations and reported to the Council on 
these negotiations. He also presented two draft resolutions 
concerning a proposed plebiscite in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the urgency of the cessation of fight- 
ing and violence there. 


India opposed these proposals and insisted that the 
first step should be the termination of the fighting, and 
to this end reiterated that Pakistan should be called on 
to cease assisting the invaders. 


Pakistan submitted, however, that the way to end the 
fighting was to guarantee a free plebiscite under im- 
partial conditions on the question of accession of the 
State to India or Pakistan. 


By February 4, no advance was made towards agree- 
ment. but the negotiations were to continue. 


“Balance Sheet” Presented 

Presenting “a balance sheet” of five points already 
gained, Mr. van Langenhove recalled the following stages 
on January 22. First, there was the Council’s appeal of 
January 17 to India and Pakistan. Second, by its reso- 
lution of January 20, the Council had provided for the 
establishment of a commission of investigation and me- 
diation. Third, in both resolutions the Council had 
taken note of the urgency of the situation which both 
parties had stressed. Furthermore, the parties recog- 
nized the desirability of continuing their conversations 
under the aegis of the President. Finally, the two par- 
ties had admitted in principle that the population of 
Jammu and Kashmir should determine the future of the 
State by a plebiscite under international auspices. 


On January 23, M. C. Setalvad, representative of India, 
emphatically repudiated in a lengthy speech the “false 
accusations” which he said the Government of Pakistan 
had made in the hope of obscuring the real issue on 
which Pakistan had no effective answer. He reiterated 
India’s request for the Council to call on Pakistan to 
deny to the invaders of Kashmir access to and use of 
its territory; to deny to them military and other sup- 
plies. and all types of aid; to prevent Pakistan Govern- 
ment personnel, military and civil, from participating in 
the invasion; and to call on all Pakistan nationals to 
desist from taking any part in the fighting. (For a 
summary of Mr. Setalvad’s statement, see page 137.) 
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Replying on January 24, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, declared that the 
population of Kashmir must be assured that Muslims 
would not be persecuted and oppressed, and that the 
people of the State would decide their own constitution 
and the shape of their Government. All Indian troops 
and other outsiders must withdraw, and all citizens of 
Kashmir who had been compelled to leave the State must 
be permitted to return. A neutral and impartial ad- 
ministration must be set up, and this should be followed 
by a plebiscite which might be held under United Na- 
tions observation. Fighting cannot be stopped, Sir 
Zafrullah said, without such assurances and guarantees. 
(For a summary of his speech, see page 158.) 


Perspective of Developments 


In an effort to put everything that the Council had 
heard in its true perspective, Philip Noel-Baker, United 
Kingdom Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, declared that, following the upheaval caused by 
the partition of India, remarkable results had been 
achieved already in the protection of crops and the 
resettlement of refugees in productive work. The Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan had worked together to 
bring the wave of communal strife under control. Arbi- 
tration was reached in the financial settlement, and dif- 
ficulties in regard to the division of military stores had 
been overcome. 


The two Governments wanted to and would settle 
their problems, but, despite their efforts to work to- 
gether, the Kashmir issue had brought them “very close 
to war.” As long as the fighting continued, there was 
danger that the area of conflict might be enlarged and 
the parties drift almost by accident into war. And, if 
war occurred, “it may be the most terrible conflict in 
the history of mankind.” Imagination was baffled at 
what might happen in such a sub-continental war, which 
would be an unbelievable disaster for the new Asia and 
for all nations, and a bitter defeat for the United Na- 
tions. 


What was really at stake in Jammu and Kashmir and 
whrat both Governments wanted was the happiness, peace, 
and prosperity of the people—Muslim and non-Muslim 
alike—and for them to live, worship, and be governed 
as they wished; but war would destroy this purpose 
altogether. The alternative was agreement in the Se- 
curity Council. Since both parties had said that they 
wanted peace with justice and the will of the people of 
Kashmir to prevail, the Council’s task was to formulate 
a plan by which this could be achieved. Therefore Mr. 
Noel-Baker urged that the President should continue 
his conferences with the parties as “a drafting committee 
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Argentina on ‘Hidden Veto” 


The representative of Argentina, Dr. Jose Arce, 
pointed out to the Security Council on January 23 
that its resolution of January 20 establishing a 
commission in the India-Pakistan question did not 
obtain the favorable vote of all five permanent 
members (the U.S.S.R. abstained). Nevertheless 
the vote was considered valid. 

This was a decision of substance which falls 
under paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the Charter, 
Dr. Arce said; it must be made “by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members.” He therefore 
considered the decision invalid legally, although the 
Argentine delegation had voted in favor. 

“I do not oppose the permanent members of the 
Security Council renouncing the use of their privi- 
lege if they consider it desirable,” he declared, 
“but when they do so, it should be done publicly.” 
Abstention he considered a means of concealing 
the “veto.” 

On behalf of the United Kingdom, Philip Noel- 
Baker reserved his position on the matter, and the 
representative of France associated himself with 
the British representative’s remarks. Mr. Noel- 
Baker declared that every written constitution is 
always developed by the practice of the institutional 
organs which have to work it. A process of develop- 
ment, no doubt, had begun in the Security Council, 
as it had begun in many most important and valu- 
able ways in the General Assembly. 

Hitherto the abstention by a permanent member 
of the Council in a vote on a matter of substance 
was, by practice and precedent, not considered a 
negative vote by that member, and he hoped that 
that practice would be adhered to. 

Debate on the statement of the representative of 
Argentina for the time being was discouraged by 
the President, who said that several members prob- 
ably would want to make reservations on it. 





of the Council” and report back with a plan in outline. 
Both sides would no doubt have to make concessions, 
but in the Security Council parties made concessions “not 
to each other but to mankind.” 

Support for the suggestion was expressed by the rep- 
resentatives of Canada, China, France, Syria, and the 
United States, and the conversations were therefore con- 
tinued. 

Four days later, on January 28, Mr. van Langenhove 
reported to the Council that the parties agreed on three 
points: 

e@ The question of the accession of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India or Pakistan would be decided by 
a plebiscite; 

e@ The plebiscite must be carried out under conditions 
which would ensure its complete impartiality; 

@ It would be carried out under the aegis of the United 
Nations. 

Both parties agreed also on three objectives: to stop 
and terminate the fighting, to co-operate for this and 
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for future order and security, and to ensure a free 
plebiscite. 

The President then suggested that the Council should, 
in its debate, concentrate on the idea of a plebiscite. To 
this, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, India’s representative, 
replied that prior importance should be given to con- 
sidering measures necessary to stop the fighting. 

Sir Zafrullah, on the other hand, supported the pro- 
posal, declaring that the only way to settle the dispute 
between the people of Kashmir and the Maharajah—and 
therefore the only effective way also to stop the fighting 
—was to assure those people that under impartial con- 
ditions the decision would now be in their hands. 

At this stage of the discussion, Warren R. Austin 
(UniTED STATES) intervened to ask if the parties had 
failed to reach agreement and had no hope of further 
negotiations. If such were the case it would be the 
Council’s duty under the Charter to recommend such 
terms of settlement as it considered appropriate. 

The President thereupon gave the assurance that the 
parties had not given up hope of reaching agreement, 
at least on some points. The negotiations had been sus- 
pended in order that the parties might be guided in 
their subsequent negotiations by the views expressed by 
the Council members on the points already reached. But 
it was “obvious” that they could not continue indefinitely. 
Soon it would have to be decided whether there was 
hope of agreement. 


Belgian Draft Resolutions 

At the meeting on January 29, Mr. van Langenhove 
presented two draft resolutions. The first proposed that 
the plebiscite must be organized, held, and supervised 
under the authority of the Council. The second proposed 
that the Council’s new commission of investigation and 
mediation should consider among its duties “those which 
would tend towards promoting the cessation of acts of 
hostility and violence, and which are of a particularly 
urgent character,” and that it should “use every diligence 
to assure that its mediatory action be exercised without 
delay.” 

The representatives of Canada, China, France, Syria, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States supported 
these proposals. But in opposing them Mr. Ayyangar de- 
clared that in his own view and in the opinion of India, 
the Council was “fiddling while Kashmir burns.” The 
procedure of presenting two resolutions simultaneously 
for debate was, he thought, “somewhat unusual.” 

India had put the issue relating to the stoppage of 
the fighting in the forefront of its own proposals for a 
settlement, but apparently what it tried to do had been 
“brushed aside.” India had proposed something con- 
crete, but this draft resolution was “innocuous in the 
extreme.” 

Incidents were still continuing, he said, because of 
the facilities which were available in Pakistan. All that 
India asked was the halting of the killings. There was 
enough evidence before the Council to ask: Pakistan to 
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desist from giving assistance. If measures short of war 
had failed to prevent the infiltration of thousands of 
tribesmen into Kashmir, it was the obligation of the 
Government of Pakistan to resort to measures of war 
against the tribesmen. 

When the Council resumed discussion of the issue on 
February 3—the meeting on January 30 was devoted to 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi (see page 122)—Mr. 
Ayyangar likened the situation in Kashmir to that in 
Greece and recalled that, in the General Assembly, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States took the 
view that, before anything further was done in connec- 
tion with that situation, it was absolutely necessary that 
the countries on the borders of Greece should be called 
on to stop help and assistance to the guerrillas. The 
Soviet Union opposed the resolution but on the ground 
that it did not accept as correct the finding of the Se- 
curity Council’s Balkan Commission regarding the giv- 
ing of aid and assistance. 


India’s Suggestions 

Mr. Ayyangar therefore submitted suggestions in the 
form of amendments to the two Belgian draft resolutions, 
which, he said, if they found favor, could be moved by 
some member of the Council. The first amendment pro- 
posed that the Council should ask Pakistan to use all its 
efforts to persuade the tribesmen and other invaders to 
withdraw from Kashmir; to prevent invaders from pas- 
sing through Pakistan; to deny the use of such territory 
for operations against the State; and to refuse supplies 
and other direct and indirect material aid to the in- 
vaders. 

The suggestion proposed further that the Council 
should instruct its Commission to regard as particularly 
urgent the promotion of measures to bring about the 
cessation of fighting and other acts of hostility as ex- 
peditiously as possible; also that it should exercise its 
mediatory functions diligently and without delay. 

India felt that unless Pakistan took this action, the 
fighting in Kashmir would not stop. If the assistance 
dried up, there was every likelihood that it would stop. 
After normal conditions were restored, a system of self- 
government acceptable to the people of the State should 
be established, followed by a final settlement of the ques- 
tion of accession. Mr. Ayyangar declared that he was 
in a position to say that the Maharajah, who centres in 
himself all the powers of sovereignty, was prepared at 
the earliest possible moment to take the steps necessary 
for the establishment of responsible government—part- 
ing with those sovereign powers in favor of representa- 
tives of the people. This intention of the Maharajah and 
his Government could be included in any document re- 
sulting from the Council’s labors. 

The Maharajah had also agreed that a plebiscite 
should be taken after normal conditions were restored. 
However, the State had had its own administrative ma- 
chinery for years, so why should another administration 
be imposed on it for the purpose of conducting a plebis- 
cite? Mr. Ayyangar’s second suggestion, which he said 


the Maharajah and his Government were prepared to 
accept, was that the plebiscite should be taken “under 
the advice and subject to the observation of persons ap- 
pointed by the Council.” These advisers and observers 
might go in and lay down the procedure, from the prep- 
aration of the electoral lists, if necessary, to the polling, 
counting, and the declaration of the result. 

Unless both the suggestions were agreed to in the 
form presented, India would find it difficult to agree 
to either alone. They represented about the maximum 
to which India was prepared to go. If anything short 
of them were adopted by the Council, his delegation 
would be placed in a most difficult position and would 
have to consider what it would have to do. 


Pakistan Comment 


Criticizing the Indian propoals, Sir Zafrullah quoted 
from a letter of a hundred years ago from the Governor- 
General of India to the Maharajah at that time, which 
said that if the aversion of the people to a Prince’s rule 
should by injustice become so universal as to cause the 
people to seek his downfall, the British Government was 
bound by no obligation to force the people to submit to 
a ruler “who has deprived himself of their allegiance 
by his misconduct.” That, however, was the very thing 
that the Indian representative was solemnly inviting the 
Security Council to do, Sir Zafrullah said. 

There could be no comparison between Kashmir and 
Greece, he continued. Here was an alien oppressor over 
a people with whom he had nothing in common. The 
people had repeatedly risen against tyranny and oppres- 
sion. On this occasion the Maharajah undertook a cam- 
paign of oppression against his people that might well 
have been a campaign of utter extermination, and in their 
desperation they sent their women and children away 
and took to arms. They established a provisional gov- 
ernment; they had some sort of an army. They were 
occupying almost half or even more than half of the 
really populated parts of the State. 

The Indian proposals, he felt, would not bring an end 
to the fighting. A promise on behalf of the Maharajah 
to the people of Kashmir that, once they had been sub- 
dued and their resistance broken, he would take steps 
to establish a responsible government, would not per- 
suade a single one of them to lay down their arms. 

Sir Zafrullah then explained the draft resolution which 
he had submitted at the informal conversations but which 
India’s representative was not prepared to take even 
as a basis for discussion. The draft proposed that the 
Council should direct its new Commission to arrange for 
four undertakings—establishment of an impartial interim 
administration; withdrawal of tribesmen, trespassers, and 
Indian Union troops; return of all residents who had 
left because of the tragic events since August 15, 1947; 
and holding of a plebiscite “to ascertain the free, fair, 
and unfettered will of the people” as to whether the 
State should accede to Pakistan or India. 

In a lengthy speech at the next meeting, on February 
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4, Sir Zafrullah declared that there was no resemblance 
between the declaration made by India immediately after 
the accession and the pledges then given, and India’s 
scheme of implementation put forward at the recent con- 
versations between the two parties. India’s suggested 
amendments did not take the matter any further. Pak- 
istan was prepared to accept the two Belgian draft reso- 
lutions in the light of and subject to the interpretation 
put on them by the members of the Council who had 
spoken thus far. 

Dr. Jose Arce, representtaive of Argentina, was con- 
vinced that if the Council should ensure to the people 
of Kashmir that they themselves would decide on their 
future, they would lay down their arms and the tribes- 
men would withdraw. There should be one resolution 
of the Council which would deal with the people not rep- 
resented before the Council and also take into considera- 
tion the interests of the Governments of India and Pakis- 
tan. 


Warren R. Austin (UNITED STATES) pointed out that 
all that the Council had done so far and what it was 
proposed to do under the two draft resolutions came 
under the provisions of the Charter designed to bring 
about a solution by negotiation. Therefore neither party’s 
claims and allegations had been “brushed aside.” 

He contended that the external sovereignty of Jammu 
and Kashmir was exercised by India. A plebiscite had 
been one of the conditions of accession. India was fully 
authorized to go through with all the negotiations neces- 
sary to bring about a solution of the international prob- 
lem. If this solution involved an interim government in 
order to assure the withdrawal of invaders from Kashmir 
and Jammu, India had full authority. 

Mr. Austin thought that the agreement so far reached 
ought to enable the negotiations to finish with a well- 
rounded plan that would work, not a plan that would 
require enforcement by arms and violence. 

Further discussion was then adjourned to February 5. 


Summary of Indian Statement to Council 


M. C. Setalvad (INpIA) replied on January 23 to the 
statement made on January 16 and 17 by Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan (PaKIsTAN) (see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, 
no. 3, p. 89). 

He submitted facts to show that the accusation against 
his Government of a planned extermination of Muslims, 
or of assisting in such a plan, was preposterous and did 
not deserve serious notice. Large masses of the 35,000,- 
000 Muslims within the Union of India, even though in 
small minorities, were living a normal and peaceful life, 
undisturbed and unmolested, all over the provinces of 
the Union, he stated. 

The Government of Pakistan, on the other hand, had 
failed to discharge its responsibility to the minority in 
its own territory. Actually, happenings in Pakistan 
were the real cause of most of the unfortunate happen- 
ings in the Indian Union. 

The root cause of the massacres, killings, and other 
brutal, unmentionable crimes, Mr. Setalvad said, was 
the continual preaching of hatred of one community by 
Muslim leaders for a number of years, which was in- 
separable from the basic ideology of the Muslim League. 

The Government of India could not accept the Pakis- 
tan contention that the events described formed the back- 
ground to the issue now existing between India and 
Pakistan in regard to Jammu and Kashmir. 

Is it conceivable, Mr. Setalvad asked, that 60,000 
tribesmen could travel 100 miles through Pakistan ter- 
ritory and be maintained in Kashmir as a fighting force 
without the co-operation of the State of Pakistan? It 
was not just a case of the tribesmen crossing the fron- 
tier and “scampering down. the hills like goats,” as Sir 
Zafrullah had described it, for they travelled in well- 
organized bands right through the capital of the West 
Punjab, where police regulations were suspended and 
hospitality was given. 

Military outposts which guarded the frontier for the 
British for many years had been withdrawn from north- 
ern Pakistan with the explanation that the tribesmen 
were “friendly.” The real purpose, Mr. Setalvad sug- 
gested, was to connive at the entry of these tribesmen 
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into Pakistan territory “so that they will be accorded 
a free and comfortable passage into Kashmir.” No evi- 
dence had been produced that Pakistan had done every- 
thing short of war to prevent the passage of these tribes- 
men through its territory. Actually they had been in- 
cited and encouraged. 

Mr. Setalvad quoted from a memorandum by a re- 
sponsible officer of the Government of the North West 
Frontier Province (Pakistan) which he said established 
the existence of a base in Pakistan territory which had 
tribesmen in it varying in number from 1,000 to 5,000. 

If Pakistan was really unable to keep the trihesmen 
from going into Jammu and Kashmir, it should have 
called for assistance. India was quite willing to co- 
operate. Even if this were an “army of liberation,” 
Pakistan’s attitude was not justified, Mr. Setalvad con- 
tinued; but it was not such an army, for it dealt death 
and destruction to Sikhs, Hindus, and Muslims alike and 
indulged in looting, arson, and abduction of women. The 
atrocities could not be attributed in any manner to the 
Sikhs, but to “freebooters” who were allowed to get 
into the territory of Jammu and Kashmir. Pakistan’s 
object was clearly to coerce Jammu and Kashmir into 
accession to Pakistan. 

Dealing with what the Pakistan representative had 
given as the background of the Jammu and Kashmir 
issue, Mr. Setalvad said that celebration of “Direct Ac- 
tion Day” in August 1946 in Calcutta was the first large 
mass disorder which overtook India. It resulted in 
arson, looting, and pillage by Muslims on a large scale, 
followed by equally violent retaliation by Hindus and 
Sikhs. The events had been encouraged and supported 
by various prominent members of the Muslim League. 
Similar incidents followed elsewhere. 

In the Punjab, Muslim leaders trained large masses 
of people in a warlike manner as “Muslim National 
Guards,” and Sikhs and Hindus were the victims of ex- 
tensive massacres. The terror drove large masses of 
Hindus and Sikhs from the Punjab. It was fantastic 
to suggest that this large number of Sikhs in the West 
Punjab, who owned valuable land and property there, 
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conspired to migrate to the crowded East Punjab with 
a view to exterminating the Muslims and taking over 
their property. Up to this time—February and March 
1947—there was no persecution of Muslims in East 
Punjab; but the stories brought by the refugees from 
the west naturally excited great fear, and that, said Mr. 
Setalvad, was the cause of the happenings in the East 
and West Punjab in August and September to which the 
representative of Pakistan had called attention. These 
consisted of mass killings, mass torture, and mass abduc- 
tion of women by one side, repeated later by the other 
side, which no State and no forces of law and order 
could control because they were based on divisions of 
religion and community. The police and in some cases 
members of the military also took sides. 

The mass frenzies resulted in denuding the whole of 
the western territory of Pakistan—West Punjab and the 
North West Frontier Province—of all its Hindu and 
Sikh population, barring those forcibly converted or 
women abducted. They also resulted in a lesser move- 
ment of the Muslim population from East Punjab into 
West Punjab. 

Mr. Setalvad refuted any inference that the Govern- 
ment was in some manner party to the disorders, even 
though on occasions the police and troops were. 

In September 1947, conditions became so difficult for 
the Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab that some of them 
decided to consider mass suicide. The difficulties of 
the Government were far greater in East Punjab, because 
there, after the division into two provinces, East Punjab 
had to form and organize an administration which did 
not exist before. 

Mr. Setalvad rejected Sir Mohammed’s charge that 
censorship had been imposed on the press. On the 
other hand, he said, the Pakistan Government in a num- 
ber of cases had deliberately prevented journals from 
stating the true facts about happenings in West Punjab. 

Incidents in Delhi to which Sir Zafrullah had referred 
were comparable to recent happenings in Karachi, Mr. 
Setalvad remarked. 

Summing up, he quoted Lord Mountbatten to the ef- 
fect that 97 per cent of the sub-continent’s total popula- 
tion of 400,000,000 is living in peace. One must remem- 
ber this in order to view the picture in its proper per- 
spective, he said. 

Referring to the political position in Kashmir, Mr. 
Setalvad said that the National Conference, led by Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdulla, represented a national movement 
on behalf of the people of Kashmir—Muslims, Hindus, 
and Sikhs alike. The Muslim Conference was restricted 
in its membership to Muslims. 

Kashmir itself remained quiet at the time of the 
mass migrations in Punjab, although thousands of refu- 
gees poured into it. It was some time in August 1947 
that attempts were made to inflame feelings in Kashmir— 
by Muslim agents of the bodies that believed in a State 
founded on religion—and early in September raids were 
made by Muslims from Western Punjab into Jammu 
Province. A revolt in Poonch was engineered by Mus- 
lim leaders in the Punjab, and an attempt was made 
by the Pakistan Government to coerce Kashmir by eco- 
nomic pressure to accede to Pakistan. 

Even so, until the end of September, there were no 
disturbances, but at that time a situation was created 
by certain leaders in the State which compelled the 
Maharajah to release Sheikh Abdulla. 
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Thereupon Sheikh Abdulla advocated a people’s Gov- 
ernment of Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims for Kashmir and 
a plebiscite to decide whether the State should accede 
to India or Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan, 
however, was not prepared to accept such an attitude. 
It preferred to augment its coercion by inviting the 
tribesmen and affording them passage through its terri- 
tory. 

Thus came the invasion of Kashmir on October 22. 
Until that first raid by tribesmen, there had not been 
any killing of Muslims by Sikhs or Hindus or even by 
the Maharajah or his Dogras, Mr. Setalvad declared. 
Thus the picture presented by Sir Zafrullah—that Mus- 
lims were killed by the Dogras and that it was because 
of this that the tribesmen, their brethren, returned from 
the frontier—was totally untrue. (Dogras are a Hindu 
section of the population of Kashmir; the Maharajah’s 
family comes from this section.) 

When the raiders had reached to within a few miles 
of Srinagar, the summer capital, the people of Kashmir 
were faced with the choice of conquest or defending their 
State against the invaders with the aid of some outside 
assistance. It was then that the Maharajah and the 
popular leader, Sheikh Abdulla, decided to accede to the 
Indian Union in order to save the State from dire peril. 
This step saved the State and its capital from being 
overrun, looted, and pillaged. 

There was no evidence that, prior to the accession, 
Indian troops or the Indian Government had anything 
to do with Kashmir. India accepted accession only on 
the condition that when peace was restored, the expres- 
sion of the popular will should be ascertained. The 
first and only killing of any moment by Hindus and 
Sikhs which occurred in Kashmir was on November 4, 
about a week after the raid by tribesmen. It was there- 
fore preposterous to suggest that this killing was the 
cause of the raids. It occurred in an attack on a convoy 
of Muslims, which was guarded by State troops, not by 
troops of the Indian Union. Except for this one event, 
there had been no excess of any kind against the Mus- 
lims since the Indian troops entered Kashmir. However, 
large masses of the Hindu and Sikh population in Kash- 
mir had been attacked and annihilated, partly with the 
assistance of raiders from the Province of West Punjab. 

It was impossible to imagine that the Maharajah 
planned to exterminate 80 per cent of his subjects or 
that, in carrying out such a policy, he would seek the 
assistance of the popular leader, Sheikh Abdulla, him- 
self a Muslim. 

As for the invitation to the Prime Minister of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir to go to Pakistan to nego- 
tiate in regard to economic difficulties, that invitation 
reached Kashmir on October 22, when the raiders had 
already entered Kashmir territory. That was “the Pearl 
Harbor technique.” 

Mr. Setalvad read a statement by India’s Chief of 
Staff to show that no plans were made or considered for 
sending Indian forces into Kashmir before October 25, 
“three days after the tribal incursions began.” He de- 
clared that there was no need and no obligation to inform 
the Government of Pakistan of the despatch of troops, 
for the accession had made Kashmir a part of the Indian 
Union. Besides, a delay for such consultations would 
have resulted in the sacking of Srinagar. 

(Continued on page 158.) 
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i are UNITED |NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN has at 

last become a reality: the world-wide campaign 1s 
officially launched. Plans for its organization began with 
the adoption of the Economic and Social Council’s resolu- 
tion of March 29, 1947, and activities have been intensi- 
fied on an ever-increasing scale until now we can look 
with satisfaction upon the first concrete results. 


In February, the initial month of the campaign, the 
national appeal committees of Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Canada, the United States, and Honduras are beginning 
their collections. I commend the members of the com- 
mittees in these countries on the initiative they have taken 
and the enthusiasm they have shown in the enormous 
task of organizing a voluntary movement of such dimen- 
sions in so short a time. 


Very shortly committees in several other countries will 
start their campaigns. Owing to the great variation of 
conditions in different parts of the world, it is impossible 
to expect all countries to conduct their campaigns simul- 
taneously and, accordingly, the broad period will be from 
February through May. There is, however, one way in 
which all countries can act simultaneously. 


The Secretary-General has proclaimed February 28 
“United Nations Appeal for Children Day.” It is his 
hope that every country will facilitate the observance of 
this Day in some special way as a manifestation of the 
deep concern of all people over the circumstances in 
which the majority of the world’s children have been 
placed. The Secretary-General asks individuals every- 
where to pause for a moment on this day and reflect on 
the needs and on what must be done. 


There are already twenty national committees formally 
constituted and some 25 others on the verge of forma- 
tion. In these countries especially, the United Nations 
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Test of Mankind’s 
Will to Unite 


by Aake Ording 


Director of the United Nations Appeal for Children. 


Appeal for Children Day might be set aside as an extra 
day dedicated to action on behalf of the Appeal. 


The announcement of the death of Mahatma Gandhi 
came as a shock to the world. His steadfast belief in the 
fundamental good-will of all mankind and in the ability 
to unite men in a common cause was so strong, and the 
example he set during his lifetime was so powerful, that 
single-handed he succeeded in bringing about reconcilia- 
tions between masses of people where diplomacy and in- 
ternational politics failed. Gandhi’s influence, we know, 
was not destroyed by the bullets that caused his death, 
but rather it will spread with telling effect throughout the 
world. 


The United Nations Appeal for Children is a means al- 
ready at hand whereby we can test the desire of mankind 
to unite in a common cause. As the campaign develops 
with the participation of more and more countries, we 
are beholding perhaps the first positive application on 
a world scale of Gandhi’s conviction. 


Now that the Appeal is under way, our main task is 
to provide channels whereby people may contribute di- 
rectly to this cause. We must bring the Appeal to the 
people. The best means at our disposal is now, and 
always has been, through the excellent facilities of the 
great non-governmental organizations. Without their 
help, national appeal committees would be retarded 
greatly in formation, and it would be virtually impos- 
sible to make this project known in all countries of the 
world, 


The success of the Appeal will depend on the degree 
of co-operation obtained from all. Thus far, govern- 
ments and the great non-governmental organizations 
have responded in a measure of which all may be proud. 
The rest is up to individuals, and it is to them that we 
shall now direct our fullest energy. 
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China, Greece, France, Hungary—our first four pictures tell the same story from these 
countries. There and in almost every other land devastated by war, pictures like these 
are snapshots of everyday scenes: of millions of children who have not had a square meal 
for months, children shivering from cold as they huddle into their rags like the Chinese 


boy on the extreme right. 


Children in Yugoslavia, France and Italy (first three pictures below) are being saved 
from death and disease every day. BUT only some, only a pitiable fraction of the 
millions in desperate need. The United Nations appealing direct to you asks whether 
you will let this cry go unheeded. Must this suffering go on? It need not if we will but 
GIVE ONE DAY, the equivalent of twent-four hours’ earnings to the United Nations 
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Victims, like the girl below and the swollen-legged child next to her or like the limping 
boy outside the ruins of his old school—victims of dire diseases. 

Aid for these weakest—and most precious victims of war—is going forth. Through the 
United Nations International Children’s Fund (ICEF) food and clothing and medical 
goods are being shipped and are reaching hungry children and expectant mothers. 


Appeal for Children. Ask yourself what hope there would be of a world of peace and 
justice if we prove callous to a cause like this. Send your contributions to your National 
Committee—there is one in almost every country—or, if you wish, direct to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, Lake Success, N. Y. Time is life. If we are to save these 
children we must act now. 
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The agonized cry of a four-year old Polish girl, sick, 
hungry, and homeless in a German refugee camp, is 
going out to the world from radio stations in over forty 
different countries. Symbolic of starving children in 
the war-devastated countries of the world, this waif’s 
recorded cry was first broadcast on the night of January 
31 by the United Nations. It signalled the start of the 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 


The cry of the little refugee girl, actually recorded in a 
D.P. camp near Berlin some months ago, launched what 
promises to be the largest global campaign ever under- 
taken, an appeal urging people everywhere to “Give One 
Day” in pay, work, or income to feed as many of the 
world’s 400,000,000 sick and undernourished children 
as can be reached. 


With the cry went the plea of Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie hailing the campaign as “a great common effort to 
relieve the distress of children everywhere.” Mr. Lie’s 
message named February 28, as the “symbolic day” on 
which all persons will be asked to “give one day” to 
the Appeal. 


Preparations for national campaigns are now under 
way in 45 different countries. The drive for the Appeal 
started in the United States and Finland on February 1, 
Canada on February 9, and Czechoslovakia around 
February 15. In other countries campaigns will be 
launched between now and the end of May. 


In each of the Member nations the collection of con- 
tributions is being carried out by national committees, 
assisted by welfare organizations, labor unions, Scout 
groups, clubs, and religious organizations. The Appeal 
is being presented to the public through motion pictures, 
the press, and the largest network of radio stations ever 
used to broadcast a message of this kind. 


The major portion of the world-wide collection will 
be donated to the United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund, now undertaking feeding programs in at least 
twelve European countries. The Fund will shortly start 
operations in China and other Far Eastern countries. 


Already, reports arriving at Lake Success tell of the 
warm response to the Appeal in many different parts 
of the world. In Britain, the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Frederick Wells, has formed a United Kingdom na- 
tional committee for UNAC, and pledged the utmost sup- 
port for the Appeal. A minimum of 50 per cent of the 
proceeds raised in Britain will go to the Children’s Fund, 
ten per cent to UNESCO for the provision of educational 
material for children, and twenty per cent to British 
voluntary agencies working for child relief in the war- 
devastated countries. The remaining twenty per cent will 


he allocated to either ICEF or UNESCO at a later date. 
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Child’s Cry Launches World-Wide Campaign 
Appeal for Children Forges Ahead 


On Saturday, February 28, a unique meeting will be 
held at United Nations headquarters at Lake Success. 
Youngsters from many different countries will gather 
round a conference room table to hear “A Report to the 
Children,” giving accounts of how children of their gen- 
eration are faring in all parts of the world. 


Participants in this meeting will include children of 
United Nations delegates and Secretariat employees; a 
group of Scandinavian “teenagers” now visiting the 
United States; a party of children from the United King- 
dom and American boys and girls. 


Chester Bowles, chairman of the Appeal’s International 
Advisory Committee, will present written and recorded 
statements now being assembled from children in all con- 
tinents, and will also describe his experiences during his 
recent tour of the war-torn countries of Europe. 


Plans are being made to broadcast the meeting and its 
discussions over the shortwave transmissions of the United 
Nations Radio and national networks in the United States. 


The program will also feature messages recorded by 
homeless and hungry children in countries ranging from 


China to Poland. 


The First Gifts 


The Appeal promises to touch off a global series of 
individual acts of generosity. Already in evidence is the 
spontaneous action by the United Nations Secretariat, 
which through its staff committee started its voluntary 
collection for one day’s pay two days ahead of the of- 
ficial opening date. Secretariat workers are donating 
one day’s pay and some have volunteered to contribute 
one day’s work as well as one day’s pay. 


Every mail brings a fresh batch of gifts to Lake Suc- 
cess, many of the contributions being sent directly to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. By February 3 over a 
thousand spontaneous American donors had contributed 
over $50,000, in gifts ranging from fifty cent pieces, 
carefully wrapped, to one check from a Californian 


lady for $10,000. 


Half way round the world in Manila, Senator Gero- 
mina Pecson, first woman senator of the Philippines, 
donated her first week’s salary to UNAC. Despite the 
havoc of war and enemy occupation, the Philippines 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, Mrs. A. A. Perez, has 
pledged full support for the Appeal. 


In Canada, where three powerful labor unions have 
urged members to give one day’s pay, the goal set for 
the Appeal is ten million dollars. Stores in all Canada’s 
cities and large towns have placed bins near counters in 
which shoppers can deposit gifts of goods and clothing. 
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World Economic Situation Appraised 


Secretariat Report Reveals Grave Post-War Maladjustments 


es RECOVERY and reconstruction marked the first 
twelve to eighteen months following the end of the 
war. But since then, economic progress has been retarded 
so much, in so many countries, “that the year 1947 must 
be put down as one of frustrated hopes.” 

This, in brief, is the conclusion reached in a 350-page 
Economic Report: Salient Features of the World Eco- 
nomic Situation, 1945-47, which has been submitted to 
the sixth session of the Economic and Social Council. 

Prepared by the Department of Economic Affairs of 
the United Nations Secretariat, the Report makes use of 
charts and 110 statistical tables in presenting a picture 
of the world’s crucial economic problems. 

The complexity of the problems surveyed is reflected 
in the structure of the report. Part I presents a broad 
survey of the world economic situation, emphasizing the 
developments during the last two years which have been, 
and will continue to be, of fundamental importance in 


economic relations. This part is supplemented from two 
standpoints in succeeding parts: in part II, reports are 
presented on the economic affairs of the main regions 
of the world; while in part III certain outstanding eco- 
nomic problems, such as the world food situation, the 
European coal situation, and the world manpower prob- 
lems, are singled out for separate and fuller treatment. 
Thus, the Report, taken as a whole, attacks the major 
economic problems of today from different standpoints. 
It reviews their inter-relations and also their consequences 
for particular regions. While there has been no attempt 
to present a narrative of the economic events of the post- 
war years, this need has in part been met by the Chron- 
ology. Having shown the extent of the present world 
economic maladjustments, the Report concludes by pre- 
senting in part IV summaries of the activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies in seeking 
remedies and solutions to these maladjustments. 


THE WORLD SUPPLY SITUATION 


Surveying first the world supply situation, the Report 
says that, in 1947, the world was producing as much 
coal, steel, and rubber as it did in 1937, and, during the 
decade, there was a vast expansion in the output of elec- 
tric power. But the production of pig iron, lead, and tin 
lagged behind prewar levels. 

But the most serious set-back was in food production. 
In 1947, the world produced 7 per cent less food than it 
did ten years before and there were 200,000,000 more 
people to feed. Result: the food situation in 1947 was as 
critical as at any time since the end of the war. Nor is 
this picture likely to change until the 1948 crops are 
harvested. It is expected that the per capita food con- 
sumption in general will be nearly 10 per cent below 
prewar levels, while the per capita output of bread grains 
and rice will be thirteen per cent below the 1934-38 
average. 


@ InpustRiAL Propuction. Figures for two key prod- 
ucts illustrate how the United States has far surpassed 
its prewar industrial position while the rest of the world 
as a whole still lags behind its output of a decade ago. 
In 1947, the world produced 2 per cent more coal than 
it did in 1937, but only because United States production 
was 133 per cent of the country’s 1937 output. The rest 
of the world had dropped to 81 per cent. Such other 
important producing countries as Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom were down to 70 to 89 
per cent of prewar production. As to steel, world pro- 
duction was up 1 per cent above the prewar level. But 
here again the American production rose phenomenally— 
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147 per cent of its 1937 figure—and the rest of the world 
produced only 65 per cent of the figure of a decade 
earlier. 

In short, industrial production in the United States 
during the third quarter of 1947 stood 63 per cent above 
that of 1937, and its output of durable goods—such as 
machinery, automobiles, and farm equipment—had near- 
ly doubled during the same period. 

Another significant change, however, had also occurred 
in this decade. This was the rapid industrialization of 
many “under-developed” countries in Latin America, the 
Middle East, Asia, and Europe—countries which before 
were chiefly producers of primary goods. Their stepped- 
up production of coal, electricity, steel, and cotton has 
tended to blur the formerly sharp distinction between 
“industrialized” and non-industrialized countries. Such 
trends, especially if supported by deliberate action to 
promote development schemes, could, in the words of the 
Report, “prove more significant than the present prom- 
inence of the United States in world production, which 
was perhaps to be expected immediately after a period 
of war devastation in the rest of the industrialized world.” 

The pattern of these profound changes is illustrated by 
the examples of fuel and energy production. The United 
States and Canada produced more than half the world’s 
total in 1946 and 1947, and their output rose by more 
than one-third during the past decade. There was a 
decline in Europe’s production, while Latin America’s 
output rose by more than 80 per cent during the same 
period, and an important expansion of production took 
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For every 10 persons alive in 1937, there are now eleven. 
Yet bread-grain and rice production per person is 13 per cent 
below the already inadequate average level of 1934-38. 
place also in the middle East, Africa, and Oceania. 
e@ AGRICULTURAL PRopucTIoN. The world pattern of 
food production is also very different from what it was 
before the war, and the change has resulted in a danger- 
ous unbalance. The very regions which before the war 
suffered from large food deficits are the ones where there 
have been the greatest reductions. And the greatest in- 
creases have taken place in those countries which have 
always exported food. As a result people in some coun- 
tries now eat 30 per cent less food per head than they 


did before the war, while, in other countries, they con- 
sume as much as 15 per cent more. 

The chief deficit areas are Europe and the Far East. 
Adverse weather conditions in 1946-47 contributed to a 
serious decline in European production, reducing the 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, and potato crops to 
178,200,000 metric tons in 1947, compared with a pre- 
war average of 250,200,000 tons. Of all Europe, only 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slavia escaped serious losses of crops or harvested more. 

Before the war, the Far East output of rice averaged 
133,900,000 metric tons; but in 1947-48 it sank to an 
estimated 125,300,000 tons. The worst-affected areas are 
India and Pakistan, where the rice and wheat crops are 
estimated to be six and nine per cent respectively below 
1946-47 levels. China had somewhat larger crops in 1947- 
48 than in the preceding year. Burma and Siam, which 
are rice-surplus countries, also had better crops, but they 
are still below prewar levels, as was Indo-China. 


The large grain-exporting countries have mixed pros- 
pects. The United States continues to enjoy an agricul- 
tural production which rose almost 30 per cent during 
the war above the prewar level. On the other hand, the 
Canadian wheat crop was unfavorably affected by the 
weather and will suffer an estimated drop of 2,000,000 
tons from the 1946 output. 


Australia expects, however, that its next wheat crop 
will be about 2,000,000 tons greater than in the preceding 
year, but still not enough to meet its own needs. Esti- 
mates for Argentina indicate smaller harvested areas of 
wheat and of secondary grains for the present crop year. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CREDITS 


The foreign transactions of most countries have re- 
sulted in unprecedented deficits—another graphic ex- 
ample of the unbalance of world economy today. 

In 1938, the aggregate of world exports was about 
$22,600,000,000. Based on 1938 prices, world exports in 
the first half of 1947 were proceeding at approximately 
the same annual rate, $22,400,0000,000. But in current 
prices, these exports amounted to $45,000,000,000. Thus 
the volume of goods remained the same but their money 
value had more than doubled. 

In sizing up this situation, the Report uses the econ- 

omist’s measure, “the quantum index.” A quantum index 
reflects the change in the value of goods actually im- 
ported or exported computed at their prices in a base 
year—in this case, 1938. 
@ MERCHANDISE TRADE. When the quantum indexes of 
merchandise trade of various countries are examined, it 
is at once apparent that most countries imported more 
than they exported. Only a few countries were the for- 
tunate exceptions. Countries thus faced with an excess of 
imports have tried to redress the balance by raising their 
exports. The United Kingdom, for example, has suc- 
ceeded by vigorous measures in raising its exports above 
the 1938 level. 

But the most striking increase in exports is recorded 
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by the United States. Even before the First World 
War, the United States had achieved a leading position 
in export trade. In 1938, its exports already exceeded 
those of any other country, and amounted to 14 per cent 
of the value of all goods entering into world trade. But 
during 1947, United States exports had multiplied two 
and one-half times in quantum and five times in dollar 
value, to represent fully one-third of all world exports. 
But United States imports did not by any means keep 
pace with this phenomenal rise. They rose only one-third 
in quantum above the 1938 figures—which themselves 
were abnormally low because of the business recession at 
that time. 

What was the effect of these movements in world trade? 
The Report sums it up this way. During the third quar- 
ter of 1947, the United States maintained a surplus of 
exports over imports amounting to $680,000,000. Canada 
and Argentina were the only other “surplus” countries 
to show a “favorable” balance of trade, amounting to 
$16,000,000 and $8,000,000 respectively. None of the 
“devastated” (except Finland) or the “under-developed” 
countries could show a favorable balance for the period. 
Meanwhile, during the third quarter of 1947, imports 
exceeded exports by $268,000,000 in the case of the 
United Kingdom, and by $102,000,000 for France. 
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As significant as the change in quantity is the change 

that has taken place in the types of goods which the 
United States exports. Exports of primary products have 
decreased, but exports of machinery, automobiles, and 
other durable goods have increased. A change has oc- 
curred also in United States imports. Owing to its war- 
time development of primary, particularly agricultural 
production as well as production of synthetic substitutes 
for such previously imported articles as silk and rubber, 
the country does not buy as much raw materials abroad 
as it did. 
@ SURPLUSES AND DeFicits oN CurRENT Account. A 
surplus of imports over exports—an “unfavorable balance 
of trade”—is by no means unusual. Indeed, it has been 
the normal condition of many countries. They bought 
more than they sold and the balance was made up usually 
by other sources of income. Today, however, the deficits 
are unusually large and, in the case of certain European 
countries, there has been a decline in the income from 
investments abroad or from shipping, from tourists, and 
from other services rendered. In this situation, the gov- 
ernments have been obliged to come to the rescue since 
private loans and commercial credits are almost non- 
existent. Governments have therefore made large credits 
available but, even so, they have not been able to pre- 
vent a rapid decline in the gold and foreign currency 
resources of various countries during 1947, 

Meanwhile, a completely different development has oc- 
curred in the United States. Between the middle of 1945 
and 1947, that country had a surplus on current account 
amounting to $16,700,000,000. This surplus increased 
rapidly towards the end of the period, the increase 
amounting to more than $3,000,000,000 in the second 
quarter of 1947, or more than twice the corresponding 
quarterly figures during the early part of the period 
examined. 

Other “surplus” countries, however, have not enjoyed 
the same spectacular balances on current account. In 


The world as a whole is producing 
as much coal and steel today as in 
1937. But this is only because the 
United States is producing 133 
per cent of its prewar output of 
coal, and 147 per cent of its pre- 
war steel. Shortages of food, coal 
and steel, are the main bottlenecks 
to Europe’s recovery. 
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fact, those of Canada fell off rapidly from 1945 on, while 
the Argentine surplus has apparently decreased in 1947 
with the rise of that country’s imports from the United 
States. 

e@ DirricuLtigEs oF MULTILATERAL SETTLEMENT AND 
CurrRENCY CONVERTIBILITY. But these global deficits do 
not tell the whole story of the present difficulties faced by 
numerous countries. Until the financjal crisis of 1931, 
surpluses resulting from a country’s transactions with 
one area could be used to meet deficits with another. In 
other words, currencies were freely convertible. But the 
early 1930’s brought about exchange controls, and these 
put an end to the convertibility of certain currencies. 
Changes in international, financial, and economic rela- 
tionships both during and after the war have further 
increased the difficulties of a multilateral settlement of 
accounts. 

This situation has made the present dollar position of 
the United Kingdom, for example, exceedingly difficult. 
That country cannot use its surplus with the eastern 
hemisphere to meet its deficit with the western hem- 
isphere, and especially with the United States. The dollar 
loan of $3,750,000,000 to the United Kingdom in July 
1946 was coupled with the obligation of restoring a year 
later the convertibility of sterling balances arising from 
current transactions. But most of the loan had been 
exhausted by July 1947, and the restoration of converti- 
bility resulted in very heavy withdrawals, owing to the 
conversion of sterling balances gained by other countries. 
As a result, the British Government had to suspend con- 
vertibility on August 20 and to introduce a series of 
restrictions intended to cut down domestic consumption, 
imports, and other transactions involving the outlay of 
currency. A number of other countries in Europe were 
forced to take similar steps. In this way, the previous 
tendency in the world towards relaxation of currency 
restrictions was reversed. 

The “under-developed” countries outside Europe were 
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In 1938, the United States exported 14 per cent of all goods entering into world trade; by 1947 it was responsible for one-third of 

the world’s exports. United States imports, however, were 11 per cent of the world’s total, a rise of only 3 per cent above the 1938 

figure. Yet, in the long run, it is only by a decided increase in United States imports that other nations will be able to procure the 
necessary dollars which they so desperately need. 


normally exporters to the United States and frequently 
importers from Europe. But these relations have now 
been reversed. What these countries demand more and 
more is capital equipment for economic development, 
and Europe is now far less able to meet their demand. 
The result is that the trade of the “under-developed coun- 
tries” now results usually in deficits with the United 
States and often surpluses with Europe and the sterling 
area. 

Grave currency problems beset even the “surplus” 
countries. Canada, for example, has a global export sur- 
plus in merchandise trade. But only part of this export 
surplus to Europe—and particularly the United Kingdom 
—has been available for financing the trade deficit with 
the United States. In 1946, Canada had a surplus of 
close to $1,000,000,000 with countries not belonging to 
the dollar area, but three-fourths of the trade which re- 
sulted in this surplus had to be financed by loans and 
grants. At the same time, a heavy excess of imports from 
the dollar area was financed only by the import of Ameri- 
can capital and by a drop of $263,000,000 in Canadian 
gold and dollar reserves. Canada’s exchange reserves fell 
from $1,245,000,000 at the beginning of 1947 to less than 
$500,000,000 in November, at which time it had to in- 
voke stringent restrictions to curtail imports, particularly 
from the United States. 

Sweden is in a similar position, with its holdings of 
gold and convertible currencies (United States dollars 
and Swiss francs) falling from 2,196,000,000 kronor at 
the end of 1945 to about 400,000,000 kronor in October 
1947, when severe restrictions on certain imports from 
the United States had to be imposed. 

The general decrease in the official gold and dollar 
assets which has taken place during 1947 in practically 
every country other than the United States has had the 
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effect of making such countries as Belgium, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom, for example, increasingly reluctant 
to export on credit to certain other countries of Europe. 
Several countries outside the sterling area shy at in- 
creased holdings of inconvertible currency. As a result, 
new debit balances have had to be settled in gold or dol- 
lars to a larger extent than earlier. 

“In the long run,” the Report points out, “the dollar 
shortage can be eliminated only through larger overseas 
purchases of goods and services by the United States. 
These, of course, depend in the first instance on increased 
production in the exporting countries, but they also de- 
pend on continuing prosperity in the United States and 
on its willingness to accept the imports from other coun- 
tries.” 

Tariff reductions by the United States and other coun- 
tries which were negotiated last year at the Geneva ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment may in due 
time increase somewhat the net dollar receipts of the 
non-dollar countries. 

Despite import restrictions and other measures, many 
countries have still been forced to sell their gold and hard 
currency assets to finance imports from the United States. 
From the end of June to the middle of November 1947, 
United States gold holdings increased again by close to 
$1,200,000,000, a fact which aggravated the exchange 
position of other countries. 

In the middle of 1946, the United States lifted its war- 
time domestic controls. Prices increased but this did not 
check the demand of many countries for American goods. 
Their imports in turn undoubtedly contributed to the 
further rise in the prices of such goods. This, in turn, 
made international and United States loans insufficient 
for their original purposes, and they were spent earlier 
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than had been originally expected. 
Large credits are now being considered by the United 


States and by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The United States is also giving im- 
mediate interim aid to France, Italy, and Austria. These 


aids are important in the present emergency. But, the 
Report emphasizes, “it is no less necessary that national 
policies be so shaped as to facilitate and encourage 
domestic production now and to reduce the tension in 
international economic relations in the future.” 


PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS 


To improve, or at least maintain, present levels of pro- 
duction, it is urgent to get rid of bottlenecks. In Europe, 
the coal shortage is one of the chief obstacles to industrial 
recovery. Europe is no longer self-sufficient in coal. Ger- 
man production is only slightly above half its prewar 
rate. The continent as a whole (excluding the Soviet 
Union) produced in 1947 only 84 per cent of its prewar 
output. Imports from the United States have not met the 
coal deficit, and it is unlikely that Europe will produce 
enough coal in 1948 to meet its requirements. 

Increased coal production is also urgently needed else- 
where. Indian production has declined in 1947 by some 
1.000,000 tons from its wartime peak, mainly because .of 
the difficulty of replacing outworn equipment. The best 
prewar output of coal in China was 41,000,000 tons: 
in 1947, the annual rate was only 15,000,000 tons. 

The lack of steel also impedes European recovery, with 
that continent’s 1947 production estimated at slightly over 
35,000,000 tons, or 63 per cent of the prewar volume. 
Europe needs for reconstruction far more steel than she 
used before the war. And even if present plans are 
realized, 1948 production will not meet the needs. Steel 
production has also fallen off in India. 

According to the Report, shortages of equipment and 
machinery are practically universal, and most seriously 
affect the devastated areas and the under-developed coun- 
tries. To take a few examples of how shortages of equip- 
ment and machinery limit recovery and development: 
lack of mine equipment impedes expansion of coal pro- 
duction and steel: lack of equipment impedes further ex- 
pansion in the generation of electric power: and lack of 
saw mills and logging equipment hampers lumber pro- 
duction. 

The poorly-equipped countries of Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica find that wartime production has worn out their 
machinery. Equipment which was inadequate to start 
with was called upon during war to produce far beyond 
its rated capacity, with the result that there is now an 
acute demand for replacement. 

Timber itself is a serious shortage. The normal yield 
of accessible forests in Europe is no longer sufficient to 
meet the bulk of European needs, and exports from the 
Americas cannot close the gap. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Union is absorbing most of its timber output in recon- 
struction and development within its own borders. 

As to the labor situation, various parts of the world 
now suffer from serious shortage and all countries lack 
many types of skilled workers. In Europe, acute short- 
ages of manpower, particularly of coal miners and other 
skilled workers, are slowing down reconstruction. Fur- 
thermore, the general efficiency of labor has suffered be- 
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cause skilled and professional workers were lost through 
German action in occupied countries, and the younger 
generation was deprived of training during the war. 

The Report records the encouraging fact that by the 
middle of 1947 European railways were carrying more 
freight than before the war, even though they were doing 
so at the cost of overtaxing equipment. But in the Far 
East, transport recovery has been slower. Apart from 
internal strife in some Asian countries, the main technical 
impediments to transport development in Asia and 
Europe are lack of rolling stock and equipment, of fuels, 
and also of skilled workers. Shortages of rolling stock, 
the Report says, is likely to remain a serious bottleneck 
for some time. 

Among the chief obstacles to the expansion of food 
production are shortages of fertilizers, machinery, other 
farm equipment, and draft power. The loss of this power 
has added to the relative shortage of labor by requiring 
more hand labor than before the war to produce the same 
quantity of food. The shortage of fertilizers has affected 
the devastated countries particularly; since they ex- 
perienced acute shortages during the war, soil fertility 
has deteriorated and there is now a huge demand for 





About the Report 


The BuLietin has drawn its material for the 
present article from Part I of the Economic Re- 
port: Salient Features of the World Economic Sit- 
uation, 1945-47, as this section describes the high- 
lights of the world economic situation. Part I, 
however, draws freely upon the material in the 
three following parts of the Report, which deal 
with regional developments, with outstanding world 
economic problems, and with the activities of the 
United Nations in the field of economic affairs. In 
addition, there is a Chronology which serves as a 
general guide to the events of the period under 
review. 

This Economic Report is the first in a planned 
series of such reports. As a result, it has not been 
thought essential to treat all major countries and 
subjects exhaustively at this time. However, such 
countries and subjects which have not been taken 
up at all will be covered in later issues of the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The Department of Economic Affairs was re- 
sponsible for the Report as a whole. Generous 


assistance was received from the staffs of the 
specialized agencies, and certain sections of the 
Report have been prepared by them. The Report 
thus illustrates the effective co-ordination existing 
between the secretariats of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies. 











commercial fertilizers. 

Summing up this survey of shortages, the Report points 
out that all of these production bottlenecks cannot be 
entirely overcome by imports, partly because of the world 
shortage of food and certain other materials, and partly 
because of the problem of the availability of hard cur- 
rencies, with which these imports must be paid. “Over- 


INFLATIONARY 


All parts of the world—the war-devastated countries, 
the under-developed countries, and, even the surplus 
countries like the United States—suffer today from in- 
flationary tendencies. Monetary and fiscal measures can 
generally control inflation, but when these prove in- 
adequate, investment may have to be directly controlled 
and the rationing of food and other consumption goods 
may be necessary. These are difficult but, the Report 
declares, “emergency situations require emergency meas- 
ures, and it appears imperative to try to call a halt to 
inflation in the world.” 


The Report warns especially against rising food prices. 
Profits from the production of food do not tend to be 
invested to the same extent as commercial profits. In- 
creased taxation cannot check food inflation though it 
may have some effect. These among other reasons stress 
the special importance of controlling food prices. And, 
the Report emphasizes, this can be done properly only 
by a tight system of food allocations which limits prices 
and ensures equitable distribution. Such a system, how- 
ever, requires that the total supply of essential food is 
secured at fixed prices through governmental agencies. 
Inadequate operation of food controls, the Report warns, 
might give some protection to the lower-income classes 
but it cannot solve the inflationary impacts of food 
shortages. 


e@ INFLATIONARY PRESSURES IN EuROPE AND UNDER-DE- 
VELOPED CounTRriEs. In devastated Europe, the inflation- 
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Normally healthy in 1937, World Economy has been swelling since 
the end of the war. Pent-up demand of the lean years of war, 
reconstruction needs, and demand for development of under-developed 
areas, have all been pouring into it. World Economy should have 
grown in order to absorb it all but, on the contrary, production is 
less than it was a decade ago. And thus, in 1948 World Economy is 
in the condition of our last portrait, seriously distended and in danger, 
like Aesop’s frog, of “‘devastating deflationary effects’. 






coming these shortages will require strenuous and heroic 
efforts on the part of the deficit countries themselves, and 
a concentration of energies in each country on the activi- 
ties which are crucial in its reconstruction or develop- 
ment, and these involve not only increased production, 
but also important fiscal, monetary, and economic policies 
designed to check inflation.” 


PRESSURES 


ary pressure is due mainly to the consumption of a higher 
proportion of national income than before the war. The 
Report ascribes this tendency to a decline in per capita 
real income, especially as measured in terms of essential 
consumer goods. At the same time, it points out, the 
requirements for private domestic savings are higher in 
relation to national income than before the war, and the 
rate of public and private investment is in most cases 
higher in relation to the aggregate income. 


Food being very scarce in Europe, food prices have 
tended to increase very sharply and so reinforce the gen- 
eral inflation, as shown above. Several countries have 
introduced monetary reforms for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing a large part of the liquid funds accumulated during 
the war so as to curtail effective demand, while attempts 
have also been made to reduce the budget deficits. But 
only a few countries have been able to introduce a really 
effective system of rationing and thus prevent or check 
inflation in the price of necessities. 


However, as reconstruction proceeds in devastated 
Europe, it can be assumed that food scarcities will gradu- 
ally decrease, and that the inflationary pressure will in 
turn diminish. 


Among the under-developed areas, Latin Amerita has 
primarily suffered from inflationary pressure due to a 
large increase in wartime exports which was not balanced 
by an increase in imports. The pressure was also due to 
military expenditures by the United States during the 
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war, investment by foreign countries in Latin American 
export industries, and residential building booms. In 
India, the initial rise in demand during the war was 
largely owing to budget deficits and to Allied military 
expenditures. 

Since the war, inflationary pressures in under-devel- 
oped countries have continued, due to two main factors. 
One has been the pent-up demand for investment and 
consumption goods, supported by a large volume of liquid 
savings. The other has been large government deficits, 
including expenditures for development. To counteract 
the rise in food prices especially, the Report points out 
that improved supplies are essential—which would re- 
quire that the under-developed countries give special 
attention in their development plans to an increase in 
food supplies. 

However, since such an increase encounters many im- 
mediate problems, and because food rationing is difficult 
to achieve in most of these countries, it may be necessary 
to import food, at least in the first stages of development, 
and particularly in the highly populated countries. Such 
food imports could be financed through a reduction of 
non-essential imports, through an expansion of exports, 
and through income taxes. An expansion of exports pre- 
supposes, however, not only that the goods will be avail- 
able for export, but that other countries will be willing 
to import more of these goods. 


@ INFLATIONARY PRESSURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Even the “surplus” and food-exporting countries have 
experienced a rise in food prices and inflationary pres- 
sures, the Report finds. Factors contributing to the high 
level of demand in the United States, for example, in the 
postwar period are: 

1. The high consumption of durable goods, and busi- 


ness investment in plant, equipment, and residential con- 
struction, all resulting from the release of pent-up 


demand; 


2. Large net exports resulting from the urgent needs 
of foreign countries and financed largely by loans granted 
by the United States Government; and 

3. The rise in inventories, which had been low in re- 
lation to sales, to approximately prewar levels. 

“Following economic decontrol in the middle of 1946, 
there was a considerable rise in profit margins on manu- 
factured goods and a sharp rise in food prices,” the 
Report points out. “The rise in the cost of living con- 
tributed to the demand for increased wage rates and 
these, in turn, contributed to a further rise in prices. 
Average hourly earnings in manufacturing increased by 
sixteen per cent from June 1946 to October 1947, as 
compared with a rise of 41 per cent in the wholesale 
prices of manufactured products and eighteen per cent 
in consumer prices.” 

Present indications are that food production in the 
United States in 1948 may fall below the 1947 output. 
As a result, inflationary pressures may become even 
greater if full employment is maintained and food exports 
remain at the 1947 level. 

Postwar trends in other surplus countries, such as 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, have been in many 
ways similar to those in the United States. However, in 
Australia and New Zealand, rationing and price control 
have been continued to date, with the result that the cost 
of living increased very much less there than in the 
United States and Canada. The economic situation in all 
three countries is also considerably affected by exports 
to the United States, and is therefore closely related to 
the latter’s continued prosperity. 


THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Co-ordinated national and international action is re- 
quired to meet the present economic problems, action 
which must take into account the factors limiting the 
volume of world production. Primarily, these are factors 
which limit the production of food and fuel. Action re- 
sulting in an increased production of fuel and its dis- 
tribution to where it is most needed would go far to 
improve the production of most other urgently required 
goods in the world. 

“But if there may be said to be one area of economic 
activity in which action is more needed than in others,” 
the Report points out, “it is the area involving the pro- 
duction and distribution of food. For some years to 
come, at least, a shortage of food in the world is likely 
to constitute a serious obstacle to economic recovery 
from war destruction and to economic development of 
under-developed countries, unless actions can be devised 
which will facilitate increased production of food as 
quickly as possible and will ensure a better distribution 
of the food available now, both within and among all 
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countries.” 
The bulk of the human, natural, and financial resources 


required for an increased volume of production in any 
country must necessarily come from that country itself; 
but, the Report points out, in the war-devastated coun- 
tries foreign financing and foreign goods are bound to 
play an important part in speeding reconstruction. The 
same is true of countries in need of economic develop- 
ment. 

Co-ordinated national and international action could 
accelerate the flow of goods and services from surplus 
countries to those which urgently require them for re- 
habilitating, reconstructing, or developing their own pro- 
duction. Furthermore, according to the Report, such 
action would permit the countries in need to utilize their 
own resources with the maximum effectiveness, and so 
fit them into an expanding and integrated world economy. 

The Report draws attention to certain conclusions 
reached by the Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment in December 1947. The lending countries should 
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assume a special responsibility on their side. They should 
take measures to ensure that goods are available for 
export, and at reasonable and fair prices. For their part, 
the borrowing countries have the responsibility of en- 
suring that the proceeds of foreign borrowing are actu- 
ally used to import those goods for which the foreign 
financing was intended. Concerted national actions to 
keep down prices of goods entering into foreign trade 
would tend to reduce the cumulative international in- 


flationary effect of high prices. 


National and international action must be considered 


4 





now, when levels of employment are high in almost all 
parts of the world. This is essential so as to maintain 
high levels of employment and economic activity if the 
factors underlying existing high levels should prove im- 
permament. Such action would promote “higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and conditions of social 
progress and economic development.” It would also help 
create and maintain world economic conditions which 
would make possible the eventual and orderly repayment 
of international loans that may now be extended for the 
purpose of promoting economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment. 





Further Progress at Havana 


Massive Trade Negotiations Near Successful Conclusion 


AS the United Nations Trade and Employment Con- 
ference entered the third month of its session at 
Havana, areas of agreement were continually developing, 
though many contentious problems still remained. The 
prospects were that full agreement on a draft Charter 
acceptable to all the participants would be reached be- 
fore the end of February. 


Of the six main Committees, three—those on employ- 
ment and economic activity, on restrictive business prac- 
tices, and on governmental commodity agreements—had 
either finished or nearly completed their work. This 
meant in effect that agreement had been reached on one 


third of the draft Charter. 


Areas of Agreement 


In the committee which considered the role of ITO 
concerning employment and economic activity, all the 
representatives recognized the close connection between 
full employment everywhere and world prosperity. The 
principle of international solidarity, which must prevail 
if these two goals are to be achieved, is laid down in 
positive and realistic terms in the draft Charter as it now 
stands. It is positive, because it contains precise pro- 
visions for various forms of international and inter-gov- 
ernmental action to supplement domestic measures for 
raising the standards of living through the development 
of each country’s resources. It is realistic because it 
recognizes that the ideal of full employment cannot be 
achieved in a world in which countries with uneven 
purchasing powers are still hoping for the establishment 
of normal international trade and finance. Exceptions, 
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therefore, are allowed. But the essential obligation is 
maintained—all members are pledged to direct their 
domestic policies toward the expansion, rather than the 
contraction, of international trade. 


This constructive and realistic approach has also 
characterized the work done in committee on restrictive 
business practices and inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. 


Raising the standards of living everywhere depends 
on full and productive employment, which in turn is 
conditioned by the development of world resources and 
the free flow of goods from one country to another. The 
memory of the economic miseries of the years between 
the two world wars is still too close, and there is no 
need for further proof of the harmful effects of restric- 
tive business practices in international trade. The inter- 
war period also showed that arrangements between gov- 
ernments dealing with surpluses of basic agricultural 
products can have the same limiting effect on interna- 
tional trade and world consumption as restrictive busi- 
ness practices. 


For these reasons, the committee dealing with restric- 
tive business practices could agree on the desirability of 
measures to eliminate them, regardless of whether public 
or private enterprises are involved. The representative 
of Argentina, arguing that his country must be left free 
in the determination of its commercial policies, reserved 
Argentina’s position on the inclusion of public enter- 
prises. No such divergence of opinion occurred in the 
committee dealing with inter-governmental commodity 
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arrangements. Firm guiding principles to ensure that 
such agreements, on primary products, should stabilize 
prices at a fair level to both producers and consumers, 
thus promoting, rather than hindering, the international 
exchange of goods, were adopted. 


Outstanding Problems 


The drafters of the Charter have had to take into 
account the short-range needs of many nations for eco- 
nomic development and reconstruction, which must be 
satisfied before the long-range provisions for complete 
international co-operation go into effect. The need for 
a transitional period was obvious. It was clear the future 
trade organization, in addition to assisting nations in 
the solution of their emergency problems, would in some 
cases have to moderate the bans on higher tariffs, import 
restrictions, export subsidies, and other economic 
weapons which were so disastrously used in the 1930s. 


All the disagreements which have come to the fore in 
the committees dealing with questions of economic de- 
velopment, commercial policy, and organization, have 
evolved around the questions of whether and to what 
extent the draft Charter succeeds in reconciling conflict- 
ing short-range and long-range aims; and whether and to 
what extent individual nations should give up part of 
their freedom of action in exchange for the benefits 
which the proposed organization would eventually grant 
them. 


In the committee dealing with economic development, 
the representatives of Latin American countries, of the 
Near and Middle East, of China and India, have all 
asked that more teeth be put into the provisions on 
assistance by ITO for economic development. One im- 
portant amendment called for the creation of an Eco- 
nomic Development Committee, to see to it that the 
provisions for economic development were carried out. 


An effort has been made to work out a compromise 
with the point of view of those who argue that no prior 
approval by the organization should be necessary if a 
member state, for the sake of its economic development, 
wants to be released from the ban on restrictions or from 
obligations assumed by it through bilateral or multi- 
lateral negotiations. 


Quantitative Restrictions and Preferences 


The discussion on quantitative restrictions and new 
preferences, which has been going on in the committee 
considering commercial policy, has also been highlighted 
by the desire of economically weak countries to develop 
new industries as rapidly as possible. 


Delegates of these nations admit that quantitative re- 
strictions might be considered as the most objectionable 
form of protection, because by placing an absolute ceil- 
ing on imports they can seriously reduce the flow of 
goods. But they point out that, in many cases, it is the 
most effective device for protecting new industries. They 
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have contended, therefore, that they must retain the 
right to use quantitative restrictions, when necessary, 
without prior consultation with ITO. Other delegates 
have pointed out that prior consultation is indispensable 
because the organization must be entitled to decide 
whether the injuries caused by quantitative restrictions 
would outweigh the benefits, and what the least harmful 
protective measures might be. 


The economically weak countries have also main- 
tained their opposition to the principle of prior approval 
for new preferential agreements. Here again, the basis 
of objection to the draft has been the needs for eco- 
nomic development. The principle of economic region- 
alism has also been involved. It has been said that 
while a country might find it difficult or impossible to 
develop a particular branch of industry, it might be 
able to do so with the co-operation of other countries 
in its region by means of preferential arrangements. 
Other delegates have insisted that such arrangements 
must be made only after consultation with ITO, in order 
to safeguard the multilateral character of trading. 


Character of Organization 


All of these questions have had a bearing on the 
structure and functions of the new organization. Here 
the major questions have been: Should ITO be an ad- 
visory body, or an organization with authority capable 
of influencing and guiding the commercial policy of its 
members? What will ITO’s role be in settling disputes? 
What should be its relationship with the International 
Court of Justice? A recent decision grants each state 
one vote in the Conference. What about the composi- 
tion of the Executive Board? Should there be a fixed 
number of permanent seats for economically important 
states? If so, by what method is importance to be 
evaluated? 


On January 31, the heads of delegations unanimously 
accepted a motion approving in principle a joint pro- 
posal by 16 Latin American nations to set up a co-or- 
dination group which would, by direct contact with dele- 
gations, seek solutions to all the outstanding questions 
of economic development, commercial policy, and or- 
ganization. If this group succeeds in its mission, the 
ITO Conference should finish its work in a very short 
time by producing a Charter which, when ratified, will 
bring the International Trade Organization into ex- 
istence. 





CORRIGENDUM 

Owing to an inadvertent error, the number of 
Latin American countries which participated at 
Geneva in the work of the Preparatory Committee 
of the Trade Conference was given as two in Eric 
Wyndham White’s article, “The Trade Conference 
at Work,” Unirep Nations WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
vol. III, no. 25 (Dec. 16, 1947), p. 814. The num- 
ber should have been three, the participating coun- 
tries being Chile, Cuba, and Brazil. 
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For Greater Cooperation 
in World Shipping _- 





Maritime Conference to Discuss Proposal for New Organization 


A VITAL FACTOR in winning the Second World War 

was the part played by the merchant marine. Pooling 
all their tonnage, the Allied Powers set rigid priorities 
for transport and shepherded the vessels across the seas 
in great convoys. With the return of peace the merchant 
marine has not diminished in importance, for despite the 
immense development of road traffic and airways, mari- 
time shipping, the cheapest form of transportation, still 
carries over three-fourths of the world’s trade. 


New arrangements to further the interests of world 
shipping will be considered at the United Nations Mari- 
time Conference which is convening at Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 19, Sixty-eight countries—all the Member states 
of the United Nations and eleven non-Members, Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Ireland, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Switzerland, and Trans-Jordan—have 
been invited to attend. 


In addition, specialized agencies of the United Nations 
and other inter-governmental organizations connected 
with shipping have been invited to send observers. 


The purpose of the Conference is to consider whether 
a new United Nations agency to deal with maritime mat- 
ters should be established. 


International Action To Date 


Wartime arrangements and temporary postwar bodies 
apart, there has never before been any international 
shipping organization. The sea has no national bound- 
aries and shipping has been governed by tradition and 
unwritten law. Nevertheless, it was inevitable that nations 
should co-operate to draw up agreed rules and ratify 
them as mutually binding conventions: conventions re- 
lating to safety of life at sea and to sanitary and labor 
conditions. 


One such convention, for example, sets standards for 
the construction of passenger ships, specifies life-saving 
appliances which passenger ships must carry, prescribes 
use of radio-telegraphy as a safety measure, and sets 
forth the standards of navigational safety. 
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How much can a ship carry? Till it sinks to a load- 
line which, according to a convention signed in 1930, 
must be painted on its sides. How should coasts be il- 
luminated and where should buoys be provided? On 
what basis should tonnage be measured, and how about 
the nuisance of oil pollution on the seas? These are all 
subjects of international conventions. An ice patrol and 
observation service operates in the Atlantic, and several 
lighthouses are maintained as a result of international 
conventions. 


Going beyond these technical matters of common in- 
terest, a convention on the international status of mari- 
time ports provides that each contracting party under- 
takes to treat the vessels of all other contracting states in 
their ports on a basis of equality with its own ships. 
Thus, all the contracting states have equal use of facilities 
for docking, repairing, piloting, etc. The convention elim- 
inates discriminatory charges on grounds of nationality. 


Why an International Organization? 


In view of this extensive network of international 
agreements, what is the need for an inter-governmental 
shipping organization? 

The chief argument for such an agency is that in every 
other field of transport and communications an inter- 
governmental agency exists, and almost all of them have 
an interest in some aspect of shipping. A central mari- 
time organization, it is argued, would provide a com- 
mon ground for ironing out the technical problems of 
shipping. It would place shipping in a position to nego- 
tiate with such agencies as the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, both of which are concerned with measures to 
ensure the safety of life at sea and in the air. A mari- 
time organization would also be of great technical 
assistance to the International Labor Organization, and 
vice-versa. 


Shipping shares with several existing inter-govern- 
mental agencies concern for various technical services, 
such a radio-telegraphy and meteorology. A shipping 
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organization might be useful therefore to help exploit 
these services for the common good. 

Further, there is the need, it is argued, for continu- 
ing administration of existing conventions. Such an 
organization might assume these functions in connection 
with existing conventions and those yet to come into 
being. For instance, the Conference for the Revision of 
the Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea, which will 
be convened in London on April 23 by the United King- 
dom, may decide to link this convention to the proposed 
maritime organization. 

With such arguments in mind, the Economic and 
Social Council’s Temporary Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission recommended a shipping agency in 
May 1946. After further discussion, the Council in June 
of that year asked the United Maritime Consultative 
Council to prepare a draft convention for establishing 
such a body. It is this draft which the forthcoming 
Conference will consider. 


W hat the Organization Will Do 


According to this draft Convention, this broadly is 
what the proposed new body, to be called the Internation- 
al Maritime Organization, will do: 


@ It will provide machinery for governmental co-opera- 
tion on technical shipping matters, and encourage adop- 
tion of the highest standards of safety, and efficient 
navigation. 

@ It will encourage the removal of discriminatory action 
and unnecessary governmental restrictions. 

@ It will consider international shipping problems, in- 
volving matters of general principle which may be re- 
ferred to it by the United Nations. (Matters suitable 
for settlement through normal channels would not be 
within the organization’s scope.) 

@ It will provide for the exchange of information among 
governments. 

What the organization cannot do is also apparent from 
the proposals. 

The proposed organization will have only consultative 
and advisory functions. It could draft agreements, con- 
ventions, etc., and convene conferences. But it would 
not have any form of authority over maritime shipping 
in its own right. It could not, for example, allocate ships 
for any purpose. It would not be an international ship- 
ping administration. 

The body which drew up this proposal or draft con- 
vention has an interesting history. During the war the 
first instrument of allied co-operation in shipping was 
an Inter-Allied Pool. This was followed by the United 
Maritime Authority, which adhered to the principles of 
tonnage economy and efficiency under which the Pool 
had operated, but which gave each nation greater latitude 
in the use of its own ships. The United Maritime Au- 
thority was dissolved in March 1946. 

Then, to hasten the return to normal shipping condi- 
tions, the 18-member United Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil was set up with the chief purpose of helping maritime 
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nations to keep in touch with each other in order to avoid 
the difficulties of a sudden reversion to a peace-time 
maritime economy. On October 31, 1946, this agency in 
turn ceased to exist and still another temporary body 
was established: the Provisional Maritime Consultative 
Councit, which has roughly the same mission as that of 
UMCC, and serves informally as an interim body pend- 
ing the establishment of the proposed permanent agency. 

The Maritime Conference meets at a time of profound 
change in world shipping. Europe, greatest of maritime 
areas, lost 30 per cent of its shipping during the war. 
But, as a result of large shipbuilding in the United 
States during the war, the world has more tonnage now 
than in 1939. Tonnage in actual use, however, is smaller. 
Before the war, Britain had nearly 34 per cent of world 
shipping, but today it has dropped to 23 per cent. The 
United States percentage has risen from the prewar 17 per 
cent to over 52 per cent. Today, shipyards all over the 
world are buzzing with activity. The United States is 





Voting Procedure at the Conference 


On February 3, the Economic and Social Council 
decided by a vote of 9-8 that states invited to the 
Maritime Conference which were not Members of 
the United Nations should have equal voting rights 
with Member states. This question had been left 
undecided when the Council last March called the 


Conference. 


The decision on voting rights represents a de- 
parture from precedents at previous conferences 
called by the Council. To these conferences non- 
Member states were invited but were not given the 
right to vote. When the question was discussed in 
the Council, the United States urged the same policy 
for the Maritime Conference. It argued that a 
country not yet a Member should not be given 
equal rights in a United Nations Conference with 
Members, which had already assumed their full 
obligations under the Charter. 


The United Kingdom opposed this suggestion, 
pointing out that the membership of the specialized 
agencies was in many instances broader than that 
of the United Nations. It was to be presumed that 
an inter-governmental maritime organization would 
include non-Member states. He noted the difficulty 
of ascertaining the views of non-Members at the 
Havana Conference, where the wishes of non-voting 
participants had to be sought by an informal and 
cumbrous procedure. 


In a roll-call vote, the result was as follows: 


For VOTING RIGHTs: Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
France, Lebanon, Peru, Poland, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, Venezuela. 


Acatnst: Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, the United 
States. 


ABSTAINED: Chile. 
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building only five per cent of the tonnage now under 
construction, but Britain is building more than 50 per 
cent. The plan of the Paris Committee of Sixteen (the 
Committee of Economic Co-operation) calls for restora- 
tion by 1951 of the prewar merchant fleets of the par- 
ticipating countries. Several countries of Asia and Latin 
America plan to build substantial fleets. 

These changes are intimately bound up with govern- 
mental policy. In recent years governments have tended 
to take an increasingly active part in developing ship- 
ping, and in the actual ownership of merchant fleets. 
The war accelerated this trend. 

As originally envisaged, the proposed International 
Maritime Organization was to concern itself with purely 





technical matters; but in its draft Convention, UMCC has 
suggested that it should also encourage the removal of 
discriminatory action and unnecessary governmental re- 
strictions. Further, the Economic and Social Council has 
asked the Conference to examine in particular “if the 
scope and purposes of the organization should include 
the removal or prevention of unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns.” 


Several governments have made comments on the draft 
Convention. These comments are particularly concerned 
with the suggested measures against discrimination and 
restrictive practices. It may therefore be anticipated 
that the forthcoming Conference will discuss the func- 
tions of the proposed new agency in great detail.’ 





The Scope of Freedom of Information 


by G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 


“Freedom of Information” has been the subject of discussion in the United 
Nations since the early days of the organization. The effort to define ac- 
ceptable provisions on this fundamental freedom reached a new stage in the 
recent session of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press. In this article, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, Chairman of the 


Sub-Commission, comments on the work of the session. 


7° DRAFT ARTICLES on freedom of 
information for the Declaration 
on Human Rights, and to do the 
same for the Covenant, were the 
first tasks of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, which concluded its second 
session on February 3. The Com- 
mission then discussed what rights, 
obligations, and practices should be 
included in the concept of freedom 
of information. 


An article for a Declaration on 
Human Rights had necessarily to be 
very different from one for a Coven- 
ant. A Declaration, though it would 
have great moral value, would not 
be a legally binding document, where- 
as a Covenant would have an obliga- 
tory character for the signatory 
states. 


Taking this difference into ac- 
count, the Commission on Human 
Rights adopted general definitions of 
rights only in the Declaration. For 
the Covenant, however, the formula- 
‘ion was precise and complete and the 
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statement of each freedom was fol- 
lowed by clauses setting forth the 
corresponding limitations, duties, 
and responsibilities. 


We had little difficulty in the Sub- 
Commission in arriving at an article 
for the Declaration: “Every one 
shall have the right to freedom of 
thought and expression: this shall in- 
clude freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference; and to seek, re- 
ceive, and impart information and 
ideas by any means and regardless 
of frontiers.” 


When we took up the Covenant, 
however, we ran into a series of ma- 
jor problems. First, we had to make 
sure that the affirmative part of the 
article fully covered freedom to hold 
opinions, and to seek, to receive, and 
to impart information by all avail- 
able means. Then, the question of 
what is information had to be dis- 
cussed. Obviously, speaking and 
writing have to be included, but in- 
formation should also cover print- 
ing, painting, broadcasting, and the 


films—at least newsreels. Even com- 
munication by Braille was men- 
tioned. An article in what would 
become a binding legal document be- 
tween nations cannot leave these 
things to common sense. Over and 
above these points we had to define 
every necessary restriction and lim- 
itation and corresponding obligation. 


veer who has had to do with 

legal drafting, national or inter- 
national, knows that it is completely 
impossible to make provisions for 
every case or situation. More than 
ever before I realized during the Sub- 
Commission’s' session that if we were 
to cover all the ground, we should 
prepare not an article but a book. 


Take, for example, some of the 
questions involved in freedom of in- 
formation: the ownership of mass 
media of information; the right of 
a journalist to professional secrecy 
with regard to the sources of his 
news; the question of governmental 
information services, which many 
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times prevent journalists from getting 
their information directly from the 
people concerned; the different forms 
of censorship and other types of 
control; the availability of equip- 
ment for receiving and for dissem- 
inating information. 


Obviously one cannot deal with 
all these and several other important 
matters in just one article. One can 
—and the Sub-Commission in fact 
did—touch upon them in the Coven- 
ant itself; but in order to interpret 
the article, a separate document was 
required. Hence the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s study of the “rights, obliga- 
tions and practices” included in the 
concept of freedom of information. 


Personally, I do not feel disap- 
pointed by the fact that this docu- 
ment on “rights, obligations, and 
practices” was not drawn up in any 
final form. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that at this stage the Sub-Com- 
mission did well to confine itself to 
general principles and references to 
major problems that ought to be 
thoroughly discussed. The Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, the Economic 
and Social Council, the International 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion will all have their share in criti- 
cizing and elaborating the drafts, 
both of the article itself and of the 
statement on “rights, obligations, 
and practices.” 


It will be of the greatest value to 
the Sub-Commission to have before 
it, at its third session, the results 
of discussions on these documents in 
the different organs of the United 
Nations and at the Geneva Confer- 
ence this coming spring. One should 
not forget that this is the first at- 
tempt to deal with freedom of in- 
formation in an internationally bind- 
ing legal document, an attempt 
which is being made in a revolution- 
ary period of the life of mankind. 


i THE BULLETIN (vol. III, no. 23, 

dated Dec. 2, 1947), Professor 
Harold Laski, in an outstanding com- 
ment upon the Rights of Man, point- 
ed out that “private ownership of at 
least the vital means of production 
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makes it increasingly impossible to 
maintain either freedom or democ- 
racy.” He went on to say that it is 
no use “proclaiming the right to ade- 
quate medical care if, first, the ter- 
ritorial distribution of doctors makes 
this unavailable to the citizen and 
his standard of life does not permit 
him to take advantage of medical 
care even if it is available.” In con- 
clusion, Professor Laski wrote: “No 
serious study of the problem of pub- 
lic health can fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that it is insoluble unless 
the medical profession is organized 
as a national service.” 


In the field of freedom of infor- 
mation, some people advocate the 
same line of thought: they argue 
that there can be no real freedom of 
expression as long as the means of 
mass communication are in private 
hands. Personally, I believe that 
there is one major difference be- 
tween turning medical care into a 
“national service” and doing the 
same with the media of information. 
Whereas there is no difference at 
all between the professional skill or 
the medical acumen of a private doc- 
tor and of a doctor in a national 
health scheme, there might be great 
difference between privately owned 
newspapers and newspapers of gov- 
ernmental ownership. Turning over 
the media of information to the gov- 
ernment means giving the govern- 
ment freedom to prevent opinions 
other than its own from being ex- 
pressed. A government monopoly of 
the means of mass communication is 
far more dangerous than a chain of 
newspapers, for example. If there is 
one chain with a policy of its own, 
another with a different policy may 
also be set up. But government mon- 
opoly is another thing. 


During the second session of the 
Sub-Commission we touched several 
times upon this basic and conten- 
tious problem, and more than one 
member felt, as I do myself, that 
there must be found a course be- 
tween the dangers of governmental 
and of private monopolies. I am 
sure that the Sub-Commission will 
have to come back to this important 
question. 


In any event, it is certain that free- 
dom of information depends more 
on the spirit of those who serve it 
professionally than on the laws which 
govern it. One can only hope that 
the different organizations of jour- 
nalists will in the near future develop 
high standards of professional con- 
duct. 


FE Is ALSO to be hoped that machin- 
ery will be set up for the perman- 
ent control of the performance of 
the different media of information. 
With regard to this question, many 
suggestions have been made: estab- 
lishing a “right of reply”; taking 
measures against false or distorted 
reports; organizing a better method 
of training journalists. While I ad- 
mit that such suggestions are very 
worthwhile, I may stress that the 
main problem lies neither in the in- 
tellectual nor in the economic sphere 
but in the spiritual. 


The nineteenth century, in de-- 
veloping the theory of basic human 
freedoms, mainly stressed the rights 
of men, and to a dangerous extent 
ignored the corresponding responsi- 
bilities. I believe the Sub-Commis- 
sion was right when, in drafting an 
article for the Covenant on Human 
Rights, it took into account both the 
economic and the moral aspects. It 
stressed explicitly that the right to 
freedom of information carries with 
it duties and responsibilities. Only 
few of these can and may be defined 
by law. The most important restric- 
tion, not only on the freedom of in- 
formation but on every freedom, lies 
in their twofold character: every 
freedom to do is at the same time 
a duty not to do. 


As an old constitution of my coun- 
try puts it: “All the duties of men 
have their root in this basic law: 
never do to other people what you 
would not like other people to do to 
you; and always do to other people 
as much good as you would like to 
receive from them under similar cir- 
cumstances.” To create that spirit 
among men will do more to ensure 
freedom for everybody than any na- 
tional or international law. 
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Information: “Touchstone of All Freedoms” 
Sub-Commission Outlines Rights, Obligations and Practices 


Dp": for two articles on Freedom of Information, 

one for the Declaration on Human Rights and one 
for the Covenant, were completed by the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, which con- 
cluded its second session at Lake Success on February 3. 
Along with these drafts the Sub-Commission has also 
submitted a statement on the rights, obligations, and 
practices to be included in the concept of Freedom of 
Information. 

This statement by the Sub-Commission is intended to 
provide general guidance for the discussions to be held 
next month at Geneva at the International Conference on 
Freedom of Information. It represents the consensus of 
the opinions of its twelve members. It is an interim state- 
ment, the Sub-Commission says, and is intended to serve 
as a basis for discussion. 

Freedom of information, the Sub-Commission declares 
in the statement, is the touchstone of all the freedoms to 
which the United Nations is dedicated. It is essential for 
the maintenance, increase and diffusion of science and 
knowledge. To strengthen it would be to give fresh im- 
petus to popular education and the spread of culture. 

Having thus sketched the importance of this fundamen- 
tal freedom, the Sub-Commission describes the concept. 
Freedom of Information implies, it says, the right to hold 
opinions without interference, to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas by any means without fetters and 
regardless of frontiers. This includes the right to have 
the widest possible access to sources of information 
(including unhampered travel), and to safeguard all 
sources honorably used. 


Duties and Responsibilities Described 


The duties and responsibilities which the right to 
freedom of information and expression carries with it are 
so closely joined that their union justifies certain legal 
restrictions and certain moral obligations of equal im- 
portance, the Sub-Commission states. 

The Sub-Commission believes that the definition of 
both the legal restrictions and the right should be in- 
corporated in an international covenant or other agree- 
ments within the framework of the United Nations. The 
restrictions, penalties, or liabilities should be imposed 
only for causes clearly defined by law. They should be 
confined to matters which must remain secret in the vital 
interests of the state; expressions which incite persons 
to alter by violence a system of government, except in 
cases of resistance to oppression; expressions which di- 
rectly incite persons to commit criminal acts; expressions 
which are obscene; expressions injurious to the fair con- 
duct of legal proceedings; expressions which infringe 
rights of literary and arstistic property; and expressions 
about other persons which defame their reputation or are 
otherwise injurious to them without benefiting the public. 
Previous censorship of written and printed matter, the 
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radio and newsreels shall not exist. 

Within the limited thus broadly described the right to 
freedom of communication should be considered legally 
absolute, the Sub-Commission states. Any abridgement of 
it, as for instance, by previous censorship, should be con- 
sidered inimical to freedom. 

The moral obligations set forth by the Sub-Commis- 
sion are “‘to tell the truth without prejudice and to spread 
knowledge without malicious intent, to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the economic, social, and humanitarian prob- 
lems of the world as a whole through the free inter- 
change of information bearing on such problems, to help 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without any arbitrary discrimination, to help main- 
tain international peace and security and to counteract 
the persistent spreading of false or distorted reports 
which provoke hatred or prejudice against states, persons, 
or groups of different race, language, religion, or philoso- 
phical convictions, confuse the peoples of the world, ag- 
gravate relations between nations, or otherwise threaten 
and destroy the fruits of the common victorious struggle 
of nations against the Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese aggres- 
sions during the last world war.” 


Ownership and Monopoly Problems 


The Sub-Commission’s statement goes into the prob- 
lems arising from the legal form of ownership, which 
is an element to be taken into account as much as the 
spirit of the owners. 

The statement declares in this connection that it is 
fundamental to the safeguarding of freedom of informa- 
tion that the use of the media should be governed by 
a willingness to express fairly differing points of view, 
so that the public may have adequate facts on which to 
make decisions. “Use of the media as an instrument of 
power and not as an agency of information destroys 
their capacity to inform in this comprehensive and repre- 
sentative fashion.” 

The Sub-Commission proposes studies on possible pre- 
cautions or guarantees which would prevent the media 
from becoming instruments for the exploitation of public 
opinion, whether in the service of governments or private 
bodies. These include: 

@ Nomination of “boards of trustees”; 

@ Measures to fix responsibility in the event of a serious 
professional misdemeanor; 

®@ Compulsory or voluntary conversion of daily organs 
of information into co-operatives, trust foundations, joint 
stock companies, or any other form of ownership facilitat- 
ing control in the public interest; 

@ Measures preventing preferential treatment and dis- 
crimination on the part of the State; 

@ Measures preventing a special link between informa- 
tion media and private enterprises which would unde- 
sirably influence or corrupt information media; 
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@ Organization of disciplinary councils in journalism, 
and promulgation of professional codes of honor; 
@ Training of information personnel. 

Dangers arise, the Sub-Commission states, when media 
of information are in the hands of either public or private 
monopolies. If the state has a monopoly, then it must 
deny itself effective control of the media, otherwise 
criticism may be suppressed. If a private monopoly 
exists. information can be easily restricted or distorted. 
The Sub-Commission recommends careful study of both 
situations, and suggests these measures to eliminate the 
dangers of private monopoly: 

@ Establishment of boards where complaints can be 
heard, with assurance of adequate publication of their 
findings ; 

@ Compulsory disclosure of ownership, etc.; 

@ Regulation of the source of capital; 

@ Removal of advertising pressures; 

@ Regulation or prevention of the formation of national 
and international cartels; 

@ Maintenance of diversity of sources of information 
and prevention of the standardization of news, especially 
on the part of governmental information services. 

In all cases, there should be provision for continuing 
and impartial studies of the actual performance of all 
mass media. 

Physical facilities and equipment for disseminating 
information should be distributed on a reasonable and 
equitable basis, the statement affirms. Without this, in- 
formation lacks the comprehensive and _ representative 
qualities required. Access to the means of transmission 
should also be equal and adequate. 

Finally, the Sub-Commission states that in time of 
war or national emergency, the State may take measures 
derogating from the principles set forth in its proposals. 


Adoption of Report 

The Sub-Commission adopted its report with only one 
dissenting vote: that of J. M. Lomakin (U.S.S.R.). Mr. 
Lomakin explained that he had voted «against the report 
because in his view it had left out the most important 
aspects of freedom of information: the need for a con- 
certed struggle to eliminate the last remnants of fascism, 
to kill at birth any new manifestations of it, and the 
need to provide penalties for those who spread war pro- 
paganda or false reports calculated to damage the friend- 
ly relations between states. He added, however, that the 
progress made by the group since its first session en- 
couraged him to hope that, by the third session, a report 
might be adopted for which he could vote. 

Lev Sychrava (CZECHOSLOVAKIA), while he voted for 
the report as a whole, had voted against the texts of both 
draft Articles and against many of the clauses in the 
statement of rights, obligations, and practices. His ob- 
jections were similar to those of Mr. Lomakin. 

The main division of opinion in the Sub-Commission 
was between those who felt that the worst possible abuse 
of freedom was its denial, and those who felt that the 
worst possible abuse of freedom was its development 
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into license with all its attendant vulgarization, distor- 
tion, and falsification of news. Those who held the former 
view wished to limit restrictions (particularly govern- 
mental restrictions) to the minimum, while those who 
held the latter sought to close every possible loophole 
for the abuse of freedom, even if, in doing so, further 
restrictions on information media were necessary. 

The question of monopoly also gave rise to consider- 
able discussion. Which danger is greater: those inherent 
in state control, or in private monopoly? Here again 
there was general agreement that both were undesirable 
in an absolute sense and that both should be limited and 
controlled, but there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to exactly how such controls were to be ap- 


plied. 





The Draft Articles 

Text of the draft Article for the Declaratiom on 
Human Rights: 

Every one shall have the right to freedom of 
thought and expression: this shall include freedom 
to hold opinions without interference; and to seek, 
receive, and impart information and ideas by any 
means and regardless of frontiers. 

Text of the draft Article for the Covenant on 
Human Rights: 

1. Every person shall have the right to freedom 
of thought and expression without interference by 
governmental action: this right shall include free- 
dom to hold opinions, to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas, regardless of frontiers, 
either orally, by written or printed matter, in the 
form of art, or by legally operated visual or audi- 
tory devices. 

2. The right to freedom of expression carries 
with it duties and responsibilities. Penalties, lia- 
bilities, or restrictions limiting this right may there- 
fore be imposed for causes which have been clearly 
defined by law, but only with regard to: 

(a) matters which must remain secret in the 
vital interests of the State; 

(b) expressions which incite persons to alter 
by violence the system of government; 

(c) expressions which directly incite persons to 
commit criminal acts; 

(d) expressions which are obscene; 

(e) expressions injurious to the fair conduct of 
legal proceedings; 

(f) expressions which infringe rights of literary 
and artistic property ; 

(g) expressions about other persons which de- 
fame their reputations or are otherwise injurious 
to them without benefiting the public. 

Nothing in this paragraph shall prevent a State 
from establishing on reasonable terms a right of 
reply or a similar corrective remedy. 

3. Previous censorship of written and printed 
matter, the radio and newsreels shall not exist. 

4. Measures shall be taken to promote the free- 
dom of information through the elimination of 
political, economic, technical, and other obstacles 
which are likely to hinder the free flow of infor- 
mation. 
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(Continued from page 138.) 

India’s attitude was not one of refusal to negotiate a 
settlement. On the other hand, Pakistan had through- 
wut prevented any effort to stop first the infiltration and 
later the invasion by tribesmen. 

Many of India’s allegations, Mr. Setalvad declared, 
remained undenied by Pakistan, and it was perfectly 
clear tha! the charge of direct and indirect assistance 
was, in broad outline, substantiated. The large body 
of officers necessary to lead the military formation could 
not have been drawn from the ex-soldiers in Poonch, 
as Sir Zafrullah had suggested, and it was idle to sug- 
gest that the frontier tribesmen, because they learned 


as children to handle rifles, had sufficient military train- 
ing to take part in the warfare in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Mr. Setalvad concluded that a dispatch in the London 
Times of January 13 truly depicted the position of Pakis- 
tan in regard to Kashmir as it had existed ever since the 
raids commenced. This said that Pakistan was un- 
officially involved in aiding the raiders; that arms, am- 
munition, and supplies were being made available to 
Azad Kashmir forces; that a few Pakistani officers were 
also helping to direct their operations; and that, how- 
ever much the Pakistan Government might disavow in- 
tervention, moral and material support was certainly 
forthcoming. 


Summary of Pakistan Statement to Council 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) replied 
to Mr. Setalvad on January 24. 

Regarding Mr. Setalvad’s allegation that the killing 
in Calcutta was started by the Muslims, Sir Zafrullah 
cited evidence before a commission of inquiry that the 
fist day’s killings were started by the Hindus and that 
the majority of persons admitted to the hospital were 
Muslims. 


Nothing was said by the representatives of India 
about the killing of Muslims in several States which had 
acceded to India. 


Speeches threatening Muslims were made by Sikh 
leaders in the East Punjab beginning February 28, 1947. 
and these were followed—not preceded, as Mr. Setalvad 
had said—by riots in which Sikhs were killed. Riots that 
occurred in West Punjab in March were speedily con- 
trolled. ‘There were later stray incidents there and, in 
August and September, after the East Punjab killings, 
re‘aliations as exhibitions of mass frenzy. But in East 
Punjab (India) there was a regular organized campaign 
which was thoroughly carried out, sector by sector, and 
had not yet stopped. Sir Zafrullah did not deny that 
incidents had also occurred in West Punjab, but he took 
issue with the ciiing of these in order to wipe out other 
incidents. 


Sir Zafrullah stated that he had admitted that there 
were large areas of the Indian Dominion where the 
people were at peace. He had confined his charge to 
the Eas: Punjab, to the States bordering it, and to cer- 
tain areas in Rajputana, but the evil had been spreading, 
and it could be checked only if appropriate action is 
taken. 


The conditions he had cited in Delhi were continuing 
even today. as shown by the concessions which Gandhi 
by his fast had secured. 


While the representative of India had argued that the 
root cause of the conditions that existed was the phil- 
osophy of hatred that had been preached by the Muslim 
League, Sir Zafrullah declared that the Hindu exclusive- 
ness and caste sys‘em had resulted in discrimination 
against the Muslims in every walk of life, and this was 
why it became necessary for the Muslim League to ad- 
vocate the partition of India and why the Muslim League 
was able to obtain the overwhelming support of the 
Muslims in India for that demand. 


Sir Zafrullah stated that partition did not represent an 
ideology based on religion, but that if it did, he saw 
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nothing wrong in it so long as it imposed no disabilities 
on, and entailed no discrimination against other people. 
Discrimination against the Muslims in India was being 
practised on the basis of religion, and in order to amelio- 
rate the situation it had been proposed that provinces in 
which the Muslims were in the majority should be al- 
lowed to form one State, and those where non-Muslims 
formed the majority should be allowed to form another 
State. The Muslims never demanded exchanges of popu- 
lation in order to make one State entirely Muslim and 
the other entirely non-Muslim. 


Sir Zafrullah referred to a Sikh plan to set up Sikh 
domination in those areas in the East Punjab where 
they existed, to establish a Sikh State—or Sikhistan— 
of all the Sikh areas, to drive out the Muslims from 
those areas, and to pull out the Sikhs from the West 
Punjab and put them there. They sought to put this 
scheme into effect by means of planned genocide, Sir 
Zafrullah charged. Despite warnings to Sikh leaders. 
those leaders were unable to restrain their followers. 


There was no use in speaking of percentages in deal- 
ing with the misery of human beings, he continued. Three 
per cent of India’s 400,000,000 population was 12,000,000 
persons. What Pakistan wanted was an investigation 
and punishment of those guilty of the crimes against 
Muslims. Pakistan alleged that both in the Bharatpur 





UPU Status of Spain 

According to headquarters of the Universal 
Postal Union, at Berne, Switzerland, the member- 
ship status of Spain (along with her colonies) 
may be clarified as foHows. (Spain was shown as 
a UPU member on the chart of “Members of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies,” the 
BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 62-63.) 

UPU has 87 members, including Germany, Japan, 
Spain, Spain’s colonies, etc. Article 17 of the 
Protocol of the UPU Convention, signed at Paris on 
July 5, 1947, prevents Spain, Spanish Morocco, and 
the Spanish colonies currently from adhering to the 
Convention and its arrangements. This follows a 
decision of the Twelfth UPU Congress which was 
made in accordance with the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision on Spain of December 12, 
1946. The suspension is in effect until such tim: 
as relations are again regularized. The same tem- 
pons prohibition applies to Germany, Japan, and 

orea. 
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and Alwar States and also in the East Punjab States. 
their rulers, military forces, and governments were all 
responsible. Pakistan did not say that the Government 
of India, as such, directed or carried out the genocide. 
but genocide was carried out in large areas, and the 
police and the military of the Government of India had 
actively helped. In addition to punishment, there should 
be restoration of homes and property and compensation: 
all this under international observation. 

Pakistan did not want to limit inquiry only to one 
side if similar incidents had occurred on the other side; 
and whether they had occurred as genocide or not, 
Pakistan would welcome a joint effort under inter- 
national supervision to restore people on both sides to 
their homes and to their properties, and to arrange for 
compensation. 

Turning to the matter of Kashmir proper, Sir Zafrullah 
gave assurance that those allegations by India that he 
had not specifically dealt with or might not deal with 
before the end of the discussions were denied by his 
delegation. 

He denied that the base mentioned by Mr. Setalvad 
was in Pakistan territory; it was far inside the tribal 
area outside the North West Frontier Province, he said. 


Pakistan had announced as a permanent policy its 
withdrawal of military posts formerly maintained by 
the British in the tribal areas, for it wanted to make 
friends with the tribes and to avoid an insupportable 
financial burden. The policy was not adopted for the 
purpose of allowing the tribesmen to go and fight in 
Kashmir. 

The tribes themselves complained that because of the 
lack of co-operation of the Pakistan Government they 
found it best to cross the frontier from the State of 
Swat into Kashmir. Swat is almost on the border of 
Kashmir itself and is contiguous with the whole of the 
rest of the tribal area. 


The spearhead of the movement in Kashmir consisted 
of the people of Kashmir themselves, and among them 


were Poonchis—ex-soldiers and ex-officers—some 60,000 
to 70,000 of whom fought on the side of the United 
Nations during the Second World War. 


While the representative of India had suggested that 
all the fighting in Kashmir was being done by tribes- 
men, how could India, when it found it so difficult to 
expel a few thousand of them from Kashmir, expect to 
undertake a full-scale war with the tribesmen in their 
own tribal area on the frontier in the hope of subduing 
them altogether ? 


Leaders of the Muslim Conference were now in jail, 
Sir Zafrullah continued, some of them put there by the 
Maharajah, the others since under the direction of Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdulla’s Government. 


It had been said that it was impossible to conceive of 
the Maharajah getting rid of 3,000,000 Muslims of his 
State and replacing them by other inhabitants, yet in 
the State of Kapurthala. which had a majority of Mus- 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


: Appeal to 

The Women of the World 
In the course of its recent session, the members 
of the Status of Women Commission issued an ap- 
peal to the women of the world to work for peace. 
The text of this appeal as published in our last issue 
was a draft document. The text as approved by 
the Commission is as follows: 

We the representatives of fifteen countries gath- 
ered in the Status of Women Commission of United 
Nations to safeguard the interests of all women, 
appeal to the many millions of women througnout 
the world to work in every possible way for the 
peace and prosperity of peoples everywhere. 

Peace throughout the world is the ardent dream 
of all women. We the women of the entire world 
must take our stand against war. Let us proclaim 
that there is no material difficulty or mental conflict 
between peoples that can in reality be solved by 
war because it ruins all peoples. 

Women are more than half the population of the 
world. Let us use our time wisely. Let us show 
the world that the growing influence of women in 
public life is an influence for peace and for patient 
striving to build friendly relations between all peo- 
ples and nations. 

There is no woman anywhere in the world who 
wants war, who does not know that the only guar- 
antee for the happiness of her children and her 
home is that the peace of the world should be 
secure. 

Let the voice of the women of the world ring out 
strong and clear to remind statesmen that their most 
urgent task is to work to remove the causes of war. 

e have a meeting ground for constructive work 
for peace in the United Nations. Let us strengthen 
this instrument. Let women play an historical part 
in the prevention and removal of present and future 
threats of war, so that it can realize the deepest 
aspirations of women everywhere for a world of 
peace and freedom for their children and genera- 
tions yet to come. 





lims, there was not one Muslim today, and the Sikhs in 
the East Punjab had succeeded in getting rid of 6,000,000 
Muslims. 


Sir Zafrullah reiterated his previous allegation that 
oppression of Muslims in Poonch had taken place before 
October 22, 1947, and cited messages to the Governor- 
General of Pakistan in September and October com- 
plaining of “atrocious military oppression” of the Mus- 
lim public by the Kashmir Government. 


The question was not how to enable the Indian Army 
to take possession of the whole of Kashmir and ‘to do 
what it liked there, but how to resolve the situation. Sir 
Zafrullah then restated the methods of settlement that 
Pakistan felt were necessary. The evil there had to be 
cleaned out, he declared, and Pakistan was eager to 
co-operate in order to bring peace and order to that 
part of the world. 
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DATES 


MEETINGS 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


DECISIONS 


DOCUMENTS 





Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


January 21—February 4, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Palestine Commission 

Jan. 21-28. 

Working papers discussed on relations with Security 
Council, establishment of Provisional Governments, 
and relations between Commission and Provisional 
Councils; immigration policy of United Kingdom and 
summary of security situation presented; problems 
regarding creation of international regime for Jeru- 
salem explored; working papers considered on pre- 
cedents for creating an international armed force and 
on economic assets in Palestine; Jewish Agency re- 
quest for transmitting data on British troop evacua- 
lion considered. 

Jan, 29. 

ORGANIZATION OF ARMED MILITIAS: Commission willing 
to make arrangements for organization of armed mil- 
itias in Jewish and Arab States at earliest possible 
time, without awaiting termination of Mandate. 

FIRST MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT: transmitted to Se- 
curity Council [A/AC.21/7]. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3. 

UNITED KINGDOM REPLIES: on number of questions in- 
volved in Commission’s task of implementing resolu- 
tion on partition heard and discussed. 


Special Balkan Committee (meeting at Salonika) 

Jan. 21-Feb. 2. 

Work reviewed by Chairman; various Greek communi- 
cations, terms of reply to Albanian complaints, and 
report of Observation Group No. 1 for Jan. 7-11 con- 
sidered. 

SuB-COMMITTEE THREE: refugee camps at Lavrion, south 
of Athens, and Piraeus visited; preliminary report on 
refugee problem in Greece considered. 


Temporary Commission on Korea( meeting at Seoul) 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4. 


In response to request to visit commander of Soviet 
troops in North Korea, reminded by U.S.S.R. of Soviet 
Government’s negative attitude toward establishment 
of Commission; work discussed in light of develop- 
ments; Indian representative elected Chairman. 

SuB-CoMMITTEE 1: hearings conducted; documents, laws, 
and ordinances studied toward ensuring free atmos- 
phere for elections. 

SuB-COMMITTEE 2: hearings conducted to obtain views 
of personalities helpful to Commission. 

SuB-COMMITTEE 3: documentation prepared on electoral 
laws and regulations in force; officials interviewed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


231st meeting—Jan. 22. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QuEsTION: Jammu and Kashmir Ques- 
tion changed to India-Pakistan Question as conse- 
quence of letter received from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Pakistan [S/655] requesting considera- 
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tion of situations other than Jammu and Kashmir 
situation; report by President on conversations held 
by Indian and Pakistan delegations under his chair- 
manship; letters received [S/657 and S/659] in 
reply to Council’s appeal to Govts. of India and 
Pakistan [S/651]. 

232nd meeting—Jan. 23. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: statement by representative 
of India in reply to Pakistan statement begun. 

233rd meeting (closed)—Jan. 23. 

GOVERNOR OF FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE: replies from 
Govt. of Italy [S/644 and S/647] and Govt. of 
Yugoslavia [S/648] discussed, and permanent mem- 
bers of Council asked to hold further consultation. 

234th meeting—Jan. 23. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: statement by representative 
of India concluded. 

235th meeting—Jan. 24. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: statement by representative 
of Pakistan in reply; delegations of India and Pak- 
istan to continue conversations under chairmanship 
of President. 

236th meeting—Jan. 28. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: President’s report on con- 
versations discussed. 

237th meeting—Jan. 29. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: draft resolutions presented 
by President as representative of Belgium concern- 
ing proposed plebiscite in State of Jammu and 
Kashmir [S/661] and urgency of cessation of acts 
of hostility and violence |S/662]; draft resolutions 
discussed. 

238th meeting—Jan. 30. 

DeatH OF MAHATMA GANDHI: tributes paid. 

239th and 240th meetings—Feb. 3 and 4. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: Belgian draft resolutions dis- 

cussed. 


Atomic Energy Commission 

Working Committee 

35th and 36th meetings—Jan. 22 and 29. 

ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL: continued study of Soviet 
proposals [AEC/24] together with Soviet answers 
to United Kingdom questions [AEC/26]. 

Committee 2 

43rd meeting—Jan. 26. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY: 
views of President of New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
heard on organization structure and composition; 
Working Group A3 dissolved after reporting that 
redrafting of working paper on organization and 
administration should await further statements by 
experts. 

31st informal conversation (closed)—Feb. 2. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL AGENCY: organizational struc- 
ture considered. 
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Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 


Feb. 1. 
Report To SEcuRITY CounciL: Committee arrived in 


New York to complete work on report. 

ad hoc Committee on Procedure of Netherlands-Indonesian 
Conference 
(meeting aboard U.S.S. Renville off Batavia) 

Jan. 28. 

Decision taken to hold future meetings of Conference and 
subsidiary bodies on land, and sub-committee estab- 
lished to study various possibilities; second sub-com- 
mittee established to study suggestions for organiza- 
tion of Conference. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

lst meeting—Feb. 2. 

OPENING OF SIXTH SESSION: officers elected. 

2nd meeting—Feb. 2. 

AGENDA: inclusion of all 45 items approved. 

3rd meeting—Feb. 3. 

Unitep Nations MARITIME CONFERENCE: voting rights 
to be granted to non-Members of the United Nations 
attending. 

4th meeting—Feb. 4. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES: resolution adopted noting 
General Assembly’s resolution on the preparation of 
draft rules for calling international conferences. 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations (“NGO Committee” ) 


Feb. 2. 
Turee NGOs: approved for category “B” status. 


Commission on Human Rights 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press 


5th-24th meetings—Jan. 21-Feb. 3. 

SECOND SESSION CONTINUED AND COMPLETED: approved 
draft articles for inclusion in the International Declar- 
ation and International Covenant on Human Rights. 
Also approved statement concerning the rights, obliga- 
tions, and practices to be included in the concept of 
freedom of information. 


Economic Commission for Europe (meeting at Gen- 
eva) 

Industrial and Materials Committee 

Jan. 21. 

Workine Party on Sizicia Bricks: work completed; 
recommendations for increased production made. 


Inland Transport Committee 

Feb. 2. 

SECOND SESSION: of full Committee convened; better use 
of available transport to be studied. 

Jan. 22. 

“BIDAC” (Bip-ACCEPTANCE BODY): tentative program 
adopted for moving freight traffic in occupation zones. 

WorkING Party ON TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT: session con- 
cluded; plan drafted for quick delivery of freight cars. 


Committee on Electric Power 

Jan. 21-23. 

SECOND SESSION: problems of measures to increase electric 
energy in Europe studied. 

Coal Committee 

Jan. 26-28. 

SECOND SESSION: problems of increasing coal production 
reviewed; working parties established. 


Timber Sub-Committee 

Jan. 28-Feb. 2. 

SECOND SESSION: methods devised for increasing timber 
supplies, improving distribution, speeding reconstruc- 
tion. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Working Committee on Jerusalem 

Jan. 21-22. 

Drart STATUTE FOR THE City oF JERUSALEM: work on 
preparation continued; views of Agudath Israel World 
Organization of Orthodox Jews and of Greek Orthodox 
Church presented. 

Jan. 23. 

DraFt STATUTE: adopted after third and final reading 
{T/118]. 

SECRETARIAT 

United Nations Appeal for Children 

Feb. 1. 

“Give One Day”: Appeal launched to raise funds on 
global basis to feed as many of world’s undernourished 
children. 

FAO 


Regional Conference for the Near East (meeting at 
Cairo) 

First conference—from Feb. 2. 

CONVENED: to draw up program for raising regional food 
production, and considered type of regional organiza- 
tion to carry it out; officers elected. 

East Coast Fisheries Conference (meeting at Quebec) 

Feb. 3. 


Conference opened. 


BANK 

Jan. 22. 

EXCESS OF INCOME: reported that operations during last 
quarter of 1947 resulted in excess of income over 
expenses. 

WHO 


MEMBERSHIP: Constitution ratified and instrument de- 
posited by Australia, 21st U.N. Member to do so. 


Interim Commission (meeting at Geneva) 

Fifth session—from Jan. 21. 

SESSION OPENED AND CONTINUED: disease-fighting pro- 
grams mapped out for next 2 years; report heard on 
Egyptian cholera epidemic; Geneva chosen as site for 


first World Health Assembly in June. 


IRO 

Preparatory Commission (meeting at Geneva) 

Fifth part of Ist session—Jan. 21-Feb. 2. 

SESSION CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED: threefold program 
approved for solving world refugee program in next 
3 years; budgets for current year and 1948-49 adopted. 

ITO 

United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(meeting at Havana) 

Jan. 21-Feb. 4. 

Drart ITO Cuarter: discussion on redrafting continued 
in various committees and sub-committees. 


UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 
Jan. 29. 


“PATTERN FOR Peace”: release of film explaining func- 
tions and organization of United Nations announced. 














